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TuE Jewish problem is again forcing itself upon the atten- 
tion of a world harassed by problems. The warning given 
recently in the House of Commons by Mr. George Lansbury 
about the plight of the Jews in Poland and South-Eastern 
Europe, and his suggestion that, unless something were done 
on a much larger scale to relieve it than has yet been attempted, 
the position would become desperate, were timely. A few 
days after he spoke, a new Government came into power 
in Rumania with an avowed anti-Semitic policy which © 
threatens with ruin or expulsion a large part of the 900,000 
Jews of that kingdom. What has happened since 1933 to 
the 500,000 Jews of Germany is dramatic; it attracted at 
first the attention of the world, and called forth the solidarity 
of the Jewish communities for a planned overseas emigration. 
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What is happening to the millions of Jews in Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, and Rumania is less dramatic, but more terrible ; 
it has so far not attracted the serious attention of the general 
public, nor has it evoked in equal measure the solidarity of 
outside Jewry. The problem is that of over 5,000,000 men, 
women and children, full of energy and the will to live, 
intelligent and talented, who are not only denied the pos- 
sibility of developing their capacities in their own country, 
but also increasingly deprived of the means of existence, and, 
in a narrowing world, denied the possibility of emigration. 
Of the 10,000,000 Jews in Europe, only 3,000,000, who 
are citizens of the Soviet Union, enjoy equality of oppor- 
tunity, but without individual or religious freedom; and 
1,000,000 in the Western democratic countries, who enjoy 
both that opportunity and individual and religious freedom, 
have a fair chance in life. Of the rest, over 3,000,000 are in 
Poland, nearly 1,000,000 in the kingdom of Greater Rumania, 
another 1,000,000 divided between a reduced Austria and a 
reduced Hungary, some 400,000 in Czechoslovakia—who are 
relatively well off—3 50,000 in Germany, and 250,000 between 
Latvia, Lithuania and Yugoslavia. They constitute an inter- 
national social problem which cannot be solved by philan- 
thropy alone, or by any efforts of the Jewish community 
alone, but requires the united efforts of the nations, such as 
was made by the States members of the League when 2,000,000 
Greeks in 1922 were uprooted from the Ottoman Empire. 
In Germany the destruction of the Jewish community 
by a thorough anti-Semitic policy has been carried out during 
the last four years, and has been declared to be a part of the 
present four years plan. The Jewish population of 510,000 
in 1933 has declined by over 150,000, mainly through emigra- 
tion, but partly through a declining birth rate and rising 
death rate. The Jew is already forced out of all public and 
liberal callings, and he is being rapidly squeezed out from 
every economic activity. As Mr. James McDonald, the 
former High Commissioner for the refugees from Germany, 
wrote two yeats ago when he laid down his office, ‘It is 
being made increasingly difficult for Jews and non-Aryans 
in Germany to sustain life. Condemned to segregation 
within the four corners of a legal and social ghetto which 
has now closed upon them, they are increasingly prevented 
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from earning .their living. In no field of economic activity 
is there any security whatsoever.’ The pressure is constantly 
increased. Jewish merchants and industrialists are ousted in 
various ways. Ifa merchant is unwilling to give up his busi- 
ness voluntarily, he may be arrested on some charge or other, 
and detained in a prison or concentration camp until he 
acquiesces. If a Jewish manufacturer resists the demand to 
transfer his factory, he is refused supplies of the raw material 
which is controlled by the State administration. 

Recently the representative Jewish authority in Germany 
made a moving appeal to the Governments of overseas 
countries to admit a larger number of useful immigrants by 
liberal interpretation of their immigration regulations, and to 
the German Government not to curtail further the possibili- 
ties of earning a living for the Jews who remain in Germany. 
Is it too much to hope that the appeal will be answered in 
the spirit in which it was made ? 

The cause of the plight of the Jews in Central and Eastern 
Europe goes far back in history. Persecution and expulsion 
from Western Europe in the time of the Crusades and the 
Black Death drove them eastwards to Poland, Lithuania and 
Hungary, where they were admitted as middlemen between 
the nobles and the serfs. They were protected by the Polish 
kings and granted a large measure of autonomy ; but they 
were restricted in their callings, prohibited from holding 
land, and excluded from the craft-guilds. The principal 
congregation of Jews, however, between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was in Poland. The partition of that 
kingdom between three States broke up the cohesion of the 
community, and led to the abolition of its communal and 
cultural autonomy. The largest part fell under the rule. of 
Tsarist Russia, which, with a short interval of liberalism, 
maintained under the influence of the Orthodox Church 
a policy of ruthless oppression and rigid exclusion. The 
Jewish mass was congregated in what was called the Pale 
of Settlement, which was a portion of the empire com- 
prising provinces of the old kingdom of Poland and of 
Lithuania and White Russia. They were still for the most 
part excluded from the soil and congested in the larger and 
smaller towns: the great majority were engaged in petty 
trading and in the secondary industries of tailoring and 
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cabinet-making. The communities which came under the 
tule of Austria and Prussia were better off, but were far from 
enjoying equal opportunity. While the door was opened to 
the liberal professions, and Jews with their keen intellect 
quickly rose to prominence as doctors, lawyers, writers, the 
mass of the people continued to be concentrated in the com- 
mercial and financial callings and in the secondary industries, 
and had a relatively small proportion working the land or 
engaged in heavy industries or the public services. 

The war and the peace-making brought about a radical 
change in the Jewish position in Central and Eastern Europe. 
In the restored Polish State, which includes a considerable 
part of the Pale, the Jews comprise nearly one-tenth of the 
total, and nearly one-third of the urban population. Poland 
and the other Succession States of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and the Baltic States which were cut off from the 
old Tsarist Empire, were bound by Minority treaties to 
assure to their Jewish subjects not only complete civil 
equality, but also cultural national rights. The Jews and the 
other minorities fondly believed that a new era of civic 
equality and cultural autonomy was assured to them by the 
League of Nations. The recent years have brought a tragic 
disillusion, and exposed the vanity of the international 
guarantees. Even where the States allow the minorities to 
speak their language and pray according to their religious 
rites, they have contrived to take away from them work and 
bread. The new conception of the totalitarian State denies 
not only liberty to the individual, but the right to live to 
minority groups. For the Jews, particularly, who were in a 
peculiarly precarious position, because they were cut off 
from the soil, the economic basis of life is being rapidly 
destroyed, so that they are reduced to hopeless poverty. 
Their middlemen’s function is impaired, because on the one 
hand the development of State enterprise and of State-aided 
co-operative association, which is sound enough in itself, 
has dispensed with their activity in many callings, and on 
the other hand a growing middle class from the racial majority 
of the new nations resents and crushes out the competition 
of any minority people. At the same time their industrial 
activity is fatally crippled by the breaking up of the big 
territorial conglomerations in which they found a market, 
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and particularly by the severance of Poland from Russia, 
which used to be the chief outlet for Polish industry. Scarcely 
anywhere in the world can such material misery be seen as in 
the Jewish quartérs of the chief Polish towns—+.g., Warsaw 
and Lodz—or in the smaller towns and larger villages in which 
the Jews are herded. 

The physical and economic distribution of the Jews is, 
owing to the repression of centuries, ill-balanced. Too large 
a proportion are gathered in the capitals; in Vienna, for 
example, with its population of 1,800,000, close on 180,000 
(10 per cent.) are Jews, and they constitute over nine-tenths 
of the total Jewish population in Austria. In Budapest the 
200,000 Jews form one-fifth of the total population of the 
town, and nearly half of the Jewish population of Hungary. 
In Warsaw the 330,000 Jews, though not such an abnormally 
high fraction of the total Jewish population of Poland, 
constitute one-third of the population of the capital. The 
urban massing involves, and is the outcome of, a restriction 
of their callings. Thus in Austria, while less than one-fifth 
of the workers as a whole are engaged in commerce, over 
half the Jews are so engaged; in Hungary, out of a com- 
munity of 420,000 persons who in 1930 were engaged in 
different commercial callings, nearly half were Jews. In 
Poland the disproportion was still greater. The total number 
of commercial enterprises was under 400,000, of which, in 
1933, 207,000 were conducted by Jews. The Governments 
in the different States have taken over activities which were 
formerly Jewish monopolies, such as transport, the tobacco 
and the liquor trade. The State contro] eliminates the Jewish 
element from these activities, where before they were pre- 
dominant; the under-representation of the Jews in State 
employment is as marked as their over-representation in 
what remains of private trade. Thus the municipality of 
Vienna has in its service but 154 Jews, less than }$ per 
cent. of its employees; and the municipality of Warsaw 
employed a year or two ago fifty Jews in a total staff of 
50,000. The replacement of private monopolies by State 
enterprise or State control may be salutary ; but the position 
becomes insupportable when the Jew is made the victim of 
the reform of the old, and debarred from participation in the 


new, order. 
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The anti-Semitism of man is added to what has been 
called the anti-Semitism of things; and the double impact 
means ruin. ‘There is a rabbinical saying which applies to 
the Jewish economic position in Central Europe: ‘ The pot 
falls on the stone, woe to the pot; the stone falls on the pot, 
woe to the pot.’ Whether the economic change comes from 
above or below, from new forms of association of the people 
ot the reaction of the Government, whether from the internal 
control of industry or the external policy of other States in 
erecting tariff barriers against imports, the Jew always suffers. 
He is crushed between the upper millstone of national 
economy and the nether millstone of economic nationalism, 
which nowadays applies to persons as well as to goods. 

The same discrimination against the Jews in the uni- 
versities and the liberal callings is apparent in most of the 
new States; and, having regard to the growing pressure of 
the middle classes of the majority population, it is inevitable. 
In the years following the war the numbers of Jewish lawyers, 
doctors, artists and students of the universities were dispro- 
portionate to the Jewish ratio in the general population. 
To-day that disproportion is drastically corrected. But 
when the Jews, seeking to redress their unequal professional 
distribution, turn to industry and endeavour to train their 
young generation for technical trades, fresh and rigid bar- 
riers are erected against them. Thus in Poland the percentage 
of Jews in the Government technical schools was reduced 
from over 3 in 1930 to 1 in 1934. Likewise, when. the 
Jew, already inadequately settled on the land, seeks to turn 
to agriculture, the State obstructs. The expropriation of 
large estates, which was carried out as a part of the necessary 
agrarian reform, was directed particularly against the Jewish 
big landowners; and to that objection cannot be made. 
But at the same time the Jews are denied any part in Govern- 
ment credits for the assistance of the settlement of small- 
holders, and every attempt is made to force their small land- 
holding class off the soil. So it comes about that, driven from 
their old callings and excluded from new, an inordinately 
large proportion of the population is destitute and prevented 
from working. In communities which are already cruelly 
impoverished one-third of the workers have to be main- 
tained by the communal charity of the other two-thirds. 
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The situation becomes graver because of the curtailment of 
the possibilities of emigration. 

In the pre-war period the United States primarily, and to 
a less extent the countries of South America and the British 
Dominions, afforded an outlet for a substantial stream of the 
population; and the outflow at least offset the natural 
increase. The most striking demographical feature of the 
Jewish people during the half-century before the war was 
the mass movement to the Ameticas. Between 1881 and 
1905 Over 2,500,000 Jews from Europe found a home in the 
United States; over 100,000 in Canada; over 300,000 in 
South America. Since 1925 the gates of all the countries 
overseas, except only Palestine, have been half closed or 
wholly closed. Thus from Poland the emigration, which was 
before the war 60,000 a year, has in the last fifteen years 
averaged less than 25,000, and a very large proportion of 
the 25,000 has made its way to the Jewish National Home. 
In 1935 that ‘least of lands’ accommodated at least three- 
quarters of all the wandering Jews who set out for a new 
home. In 1936, however, a year of riot and rebellion, the 
Palestinian immigration fell to less than half of the figure for 
1935. In 1937 it has been restricted by the Government to 
less than half of what it was in 1936. The system of immigra- 
tion quotas, which was started in the United States and has 
been copied in South American countries and in South Africa, 
is designed particularly against emigration from the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe. The Jewish population 
suffers most hardly by such restrictions, because in greater 
degree than the rest it comprises a proletariat, partly indus- 
trial, partly commercial, partly intellectual, that lives on or 
over the verge of economic catastrophe and is forced to seek 
a new home. 

The situation, already desperate, is aggravated by a frenzied 
anti-Semitism of reactionary parties in the States. The 
infection of Nazi Germany was sedulously carried by agents 
and propaganda to the neighbouring and remoter countries, 
and has seized on sections of the population suffering them- 
selves from economic distress. The anti-Semitic parties 
have now come to power in Rumania; they have been 
growing in strength in Poland ; they threaten and perpetrate 
violence everywhere. The violent pogrom accompanies the 
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cold pogrom, and breaks up the Jewish life—now in one 
place, now in another. The Jew is the ready scapegoat for 
all troubles ; ‘and the position of the common people in the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe is so wretched that 
it is easy enough to rouse feeling. Vested interests which 
are opposed to methods of radical reform, whether agrarian 
or industrial, divert attention by stirring up violent attack 
upon the helpless Jewish minority, and find a handle for that 
attack in the abnormal Jewish economic distribution. Anti- 
Semitic measures hamper at every turn the attempts of the 
Jewish communities, and of outside bodies, to secure reform 
of that distribution, The Government’s proclaimed policy 
in Poland and Rumania is a mass emigration of the Jews. 
It is a parrot cry: for there are no countries to-day which 
can receive hundreds of thousands of immigrants. Emigra- 
tion has been a possible alleviation for the calamity of German 
Jewry, both because the numbers concerned were much 
smaller and the community had an extraordinary high level 
of intelligence and training, and, in spite of severe Govern- 
ment restriction, could salve a small part of its wealth. 
Emigration, however, is impracticable as a main solution for 
the much larger and the much poorer mass of Eastern Jewry. 

It may take a small part of the surplus, something near 
the annual natural increase, if the decline in the birth rate, 
which has been marked during the last decade, is continued. 
If the gates of Palestine are again opened according to the 
economic absorptive capacity, if the quota restrictions in 
the United States, South America and the British Dominions 
are withdrawn, emigration would make a more substantial 
alleviation. Recently attention has been drawn to a project 
for the colonisation of the vast French colony of Madagascar 
by Jews and non-Jews from Poland. A Commission from 
Poland which investigated the country reported that it 
might be possible in time for 30,000 families to be settled. 
But before this could be done an expenditure of millions of 
pounds would be required for roads, railways, dams on the 
rivers, and irrigation schemes. It is not clear whence the 
vast capital will come: From the French Government ? 
From the Polish Government? Immediately, anyhow, any 
colonisation in undeveloped countries can provide only for 
very small numbers, and at great expense. It is a popular 
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fallacy that emigration is easiest to an empty land. In fact, 
it is most difficult and more expensive ; and it may be said 
that emigration, like Nature, abhors a vacuum, 

The primary solution of the Jewish problem in Central 
and Eastern Europe must be found within each country, ¢.g. 
Poland, Rumania, where the mass of the Jews live. And 
the essential condition is to restore effectively the ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That, of course, cannot be done by fresh declara- 
tions; it requires a large programme of economic recon- 
struction in each country, which will give the Jew the oppor- 
tunity of taking his part in every branch of the economic 
life, and will at the same time create fresh opportunities for 
the general population. Palestine and also Soviet Russia 
have shown what the Jew can achieve in agriculture and in 
industry when given a fair field. The retraining of the 
young Jewish generation of Germany for the simple pro- 
ductive occupations and the settlement of 100,000 of them 
overseas, where they are engaged largely in these occupations, 
have pointed the same lesson. The Jewish masses in Poland 
and in Rumania could in the same way be made productive 
in the cultivation of the soil and in industry. Experience 
shows the baselessness of the fear that an increase in the 
number of producers will take away the bread from existing 
producers ; if the Jewish capacities were freed and directed 
to new occupations, they would add to, and not detract 
from, the national economy. 

In the economic reconstruction the efforts of the Govern- 
ments and of the Jewish associations, which are anxious to 
help, must be combined. Loans will be required for new 
industries; and technical schools and large schemes of 
training must be established. The settlement on the land and 
in industry in the Hellenic kingdom of the 2,000,000 Greeks 
who were thrown out of the Ottoman Empire shows what 
can be achieved if there is national and international co- 
operation. The loan of £10,000,000 which was floated with 
the help of the League of Nations, and was subscribed largely 
by banking houses in England and America, was a main 
instrument in that work of reconstruction. To-day it may 
be extravagant to hope that the League would initiate a 
successful loan; but England, France and America, and 
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perhaps some other democratic countries, could take their 


The matter is one of grave international concern, because, 
unless there is economic reconstruction, panic emigration 
seems inevitable. The problem of the refugees in Europe, 
which embraces hundreds of thousands of Russian and 
Armenian exiles since 1920, besides those driven from 
Germany, Spain and Italy, is already scarcely manageable. 
The remedial efforts would break down altogether if there 
were a fresh exodus on a large scale from the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Despair, too, threatens to 
drive masses to Communism and to revolutionary efforts, as 
it did in Russia. Self-interest as well as humanity calls for 
united action to deal with a problem which is primarily, 
though not exclusively, economic, and must be met pri- 
marily by economic measutes. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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By IsrazL CoHEN 


THE proclamation of their anti-Semitic policy with which the 
Government of Rumania under M. Goga inaugurated their 
régime did not denote any change in the attitude of that 
country towards its Jewish inhabitants. It represented but 
a further and reactionary development in its system of dis- 
crimination. In a few countries of modern Europe have the 
Jews suffered oppression over as long a period or so con- 
tinuously as in Rumania, and in few countries have official 
promises for the betterment of their conditions been so 
frequently and cynically broken. The solemn assurances 
extorted from time to time that justice will be done to the 
Jews have served to appease that section of the civilised 
world that still insists upon the practige of humanity by 
Governments, but within the confines of Rumania the old 
traditions of intolerance have steadily gathered increasing 
strength. The new decrees now threatened will, unless 
averted betimes, not only bring disaster upon the Jewish 
community in that country but also cause serious repercussions 
in other lands. 

Rumania acquired her independence by the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878, which stipulated, among other matters, that differ- 
ences of religious belief should not preclude anybody from 
the enjoyment of civil and political rights. The article 
embodying this condition was inserted in the Treaty because 
the Jews, although they had been settled in the country for 
over 1500 years and had shed their blood in its defence, were 
treated as outlaws and subjected to continual persecution. 
The Berlin Congress had intended by means of this article 
to effect the complete emancipation of the Jews, but Rumania, 
while professing to accept this among the conditions of her 
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independence, immediately declared all the Jews to be 
foreigners, whose status could be improved only by the laws 
pertaining to the naturalisation of foreigners. Thus were 
such astute statesmen as Disraeli and Bismarck, the directing 
spirits of the Congress, duped and defied, and the Jews were 
condemned to remain in their state of bondage. Down to 
the outbreak of the Great War scarcely 300 native Jews 
altogether were admitted to the rights of citizenship, in each 
case by a vote of both Chambers of Parliament, while all 
other Jews continued to be treated as outlaws, harassed by a 
multiplicity of oppressive decrees. 

During the Great War the position of the Jews became 
much worse, even though they fought for their step-mother 
country with singular bravery. Those who were at the front 
were treated like spies and enemies, while the Jewish popula- 
tion in general was subjected to deportations, false imprison- 
ment, plundering, requisitions, extortionate fines, forced 
labour, and flogging. Hence when the war was over the 
opportunity was again seized to endeavour to deliver the 
Jews from their prolonged servitude, more especially as 
Rumania’s Jewish population was now to be increased, 
through the annexation of territory from Austria, Hungary 
and Russia, from 241,000 to 851,000. Consequently the 
Rumanian Government was made to sign a Minorities 
Treaty similar to those signed by several other States in 
Central and Eastern Europe, which were designed to secure 
and safeguard the complete civil and political equality of 
religious and racial minorities. This Treaty finally swept 
aside the verbal quibbles by means of which the Jews had 
been denied their rights so long. It declared that ‘ all persons 
born in Rumanian territory who are not born nationals of 
another State shall ipso facto become Rumanian nationals,’ a 
stipulation applying both to the annexed territories as well 
as to the whole of Old Rumania. In order not to allow any 
doubt to be raised as to whether the Jews were also included, 
there was inserted a special article, in concise and unambiguous 
terms: ‘Rumania undertakes to recognise as Rumanian 
nationals ipso facto and without the requirements of any 
formality Jews inhabiting any Rumanian territory who do 
not possess another nationality.’ These articles had been 
worded so circumspectly that it was deemed to be impossible 
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for Rumania this time to wriggle out of her pledge. But the 
statesmen of the Western world had underestimated the 
resourcefulness of Rumanian statecraft, or rather craftiness. 

By the terms of the Minorities Treaty all persons habitu- 
ally domiciled in the country on the date when it was signed, 
September 4, 1920, were entitled to citizenship without 
further ado ; but on February 23, 1924, a nationality law was 
passed which made the acquisition of citizenship subject to 
proof of ten years’ continuous residence in the same place 
(known as Heimatsrecht) before December 1, 1918. Many 
Jews, owing to their compulsory migrations and the mis- 
fortunes of wat, were unable to show this qualification and 
were thus condemned to being ‘ Stateless,’ with all the handi- 
caps and disabilities this status entails ; on the other hand, 
those who were granted civic rights were liable to lose them 
upon the protest of a third party. At first a period of twenty 
days was allowed within which a protest could be lodged, 
after which the grant of citizenship held good; but on 
March 31, 1932, a further law was passed, extending the 
period for protest to thirty days. 

The result of this Treaty violation is that in the Bukowina 
there are still about 20,000 Jews who are ‘ Stateless,’ besides 
many thousands in Bessarabia and Transylvania. But even 
this number was far too small for the anti-Semitic reactionaries, 
for in October 1936 they demanded that the Government 
should order a further revision of the grant of citizenship 
accorded to the minorities in the annexed provinces, on the 
ground that many persons had obtained it illegally. The 
Government refrained from seeking parliamentary authority 
for this inquisition, owing to representations that were made 
from foreign quarters against what would have been a manifest 
breach of the Minorities Treaty, but decided to achieve the 
same object by administrative decree. Accordingly, it was 
announced that the law of 1932 applied not merely to cases 
of naturalisation conferred after that date, but also to all 
that had been dealt with since 1924, and that consequently 
thirty days’ grace would be allowed within which protests 
could be lodged against all applications that had been dis- 
posed of since the earlier date. In short, the Attorney- 
General had the right, without any parliamentary sanction, to 
rescind the citizenship of members of the minorities who had 
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received it twelve years ago, in all cases in which he might 
deem the ground of protest to be valid. The inquisition was 
aimed at primarily, if not exclusively, against the Jews, and 
the result was that tens of thousands of protests have been 
lodged against the Jews in the Bukowina, and similar pro- 
ceedings will follow in Transylvania and Bessarabia. Over 
4000 persons, the great majority Jews, in Czernowitz had 
thus already been deprived of their citizenship before M. Goga 
came into power. 

Even the majority of the Jews, whose citizenship cannot 
be impeached, have been made to realise daily that theirs is 
but a second-class citizenship. They are not allowed to hold 
positions in the Government or municipal services, though 
they are obliged to pay more than their due share of the 
income-tax revenue by which those services are mainly sup- 
ported—a burden that presses with even greater injustice 
upon those who are ‘ Stateless.’ There is no law sanctioning 
this discrimination, for that would be a flagrant violation of 
the Constitution and the Minorities Treaty, but it is the 
common administrative practice. Many a Jewish merchant 
and tradesman in Czernowitz, Cluj and Temesvar complained 
to me (in the course of a journey of inquiry) of the petty 
persecutions to which they are subjected by prying officials 
bent upon bribes. Bribery is the order of the day, prac- 
tised from the highest circles to the lowest and prevailing 
throughout the country. On the other hand, the Jewish 
community is denied an equitable share, to which it is entitled, 
of the sum provided out of State funds for educational and 
religious purposes. 

Nor is it only from the public service that Jews are 
excluded. They are equally barred from positions in the 
army, although they are obliged to discharge their military 
duties. They are largely represented in chambers of com- 
merce and stock exchanges, but they are kept out of the 
governing councils. They may provide the bulk or even the 
whole of the capital of a limited company, but they are 
required by law to reserve a number of administrative posts 
for persons of Rumanian race. They cannot obtain credit 
from a Rumanian bank ; and they have difficulty in obtain- 
ing the requisite facilities for importing goods and raw 
materials from abroad. Jewish landowners, like others, 
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were expropriated through the Agrarian Reform of 1926, 
but the Jewish peasants, of whom there are a large number in 
the Bukowina, Transylvania and Bessarabia, have been denied 
their proportionate share of the expropriated lands. 

Of all the forms of anti-Jewish persecution the most 
persistent and ruthless has been in connexion with the 
universities. Ever since the Rumanian students held their 
first Congress on December 10, 1922, for the purpose of 
demanding that the admission of Jews to the universities 
should be restricted to a small percentage, they have con- 
tinued their violent agitation year after year. Every Govern- 
ment has resisted the demand for a law for a numerus clausus, 
as that would involve a gross infringement of the Minorities 
Treaty, but the universities have been allowed to impose 
such a limitation in practice. Nevertheless, the students 
continue their crusade, which is directed not only against 
students but against Jews in general. It takes the form of 
savage attacks with knuckle-dusters, knives, and even 
revolvers, upon students, both men and women, in the 
universities ; of assaults in trains upon Jewish passengers, 
who are often forcibly ejected; of concerted and armed 
raids upon Jewish quarters. Countless persons have been 
injured or robbed in the disorders of the last fifteen years, 
and two tragic episodes stand out in the sinister record. In 
1924 the police prefect of Jassy, a Christian, was shot down 
in the local court of law by a student, Codreanu, and in 1926 
a Jewish student, David Fallik, was also shot dead in the 
Czernowitz law court by a Rumanian student. Both assailants 
were tried and acquitted, and thereupon acclaimed as national 
heroes. 

The ‘ spiritual * founder of this crusade is a professor 
who once held the Chair of Economics at the Jassy Uni- 
versity ; for the past fifty years he has conducted anti-Semitic 
agitation, during which time he has poisoned the minds of 
successive generations of students and, although he has now 
passed his eightieth year, he is as energetic a force for evil 
as ever. The Government have always made a show of 
condemning these disturbances, but they have so far taken 
no effective steps to suppress them. Indeed, they are partly 
responsible, for they give special grants for the congresses, 
which are invariably the prelude to anti-Jewish riots, and 
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provide free railway travel to enable academic hooligans to 
career about the country. Some Cabinet Ministers have 
even defended the misconduct of the students on the ground 
that they have cartied into civic life ‘ the spirit of the trenches ’ 
and are animated by a strong national consciousness. The 
outbursts of this spirit have repeatedly interrupted the work 
of the universities, where the comparatively small number of 
Jews have literally to fight for the right to study, as they 
are beaten and bludgeoned in the corridors and courtyard. 
The disorders at the Universities of Bucharest and Jassy, of 
Cluj and Czernowitz, have often been so grave that police, 
and even soldiers, have had to be drafted into the buildings 
to maintain order during the lectures, and when these efforts 
have failed the seats of learning have been closed for weeks 
and even months. As recently as October 28 last, in the 
medical faculty at Bucharest, where out of 400 students 
sitting for examinations there were only fifteen Jews, the 
latter—including some girls—were pounced upon by fellow- 
students, who tried to evict them from the building; and 
when the victims lodged a protest with the dean of the 


faculty he advised them not to present themselves at the 
examinations, but to wait a few years until the anti-Jewish 
agitation died down! No wonder that in many faculties 
there is no longer a mumerus clausus but actually a numerus 
nullus. 

Although, since the war, the students have been the 
most spectacular element in the practice of Jew-baiting, it 
has had and has its votaries among other sections of Rumanian 
society too. There have been several incidents in which 
Jews have been shot dead or seriously injured by Rumanian 
soldiers, who have been allowed to escape scot-free so that 
the honour of the Rumanian army might remain unblemished. 
All the anti-Jewish excesses that have occurred since the end 
of the war (assaults upon people in streets and cafés, schools 
and synagogues, law courts and election booths, trains and 
trams, the damaging and plundering of shops, the desecra- 
tion of places of worship), of which there is a long and 
appalling catalogue, have been followed by Government state- 
ments expressing condemnation, promising investigation, and 
announcing that the guilty will be punished. But then the 
Government departments concerned indulge in dilatory 
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tactics, the local authorities make little or no effort to arrest 
the culprits, and so the situation remains as before. 

Alarming as the agitation was until a few years ago, it 
has become both more extensive and intensive since the 
advent of the Hitler régime in Germany, for the apostles of 
National-Socialism are ceaselessly busy spreading their 
doctrines in Rumania as in so many other countries. Pro- 
fessor Cuza preached anti-Semitism even before Hitler was 
born, but the National-Socialist movement has given a 
powerful stimulus to Jew-baiting in Rumania and made it 
more violent than it was before. The change has been largely 
furthered by the founding of anti-Semitic newspapers, 
ultimately designed to win Rumania over to the side of 
Germany in the international struggle. Bucharest alone now 
has over a dozen daily papers of this category, all distinguished 
by the sxastika, while there is hardly a single town of any 
importance without one. None of these publications could 
exist without a regular subsidy, and no secret is made of the 
fact that the money comes mainly from Germany (through 
German business firms dealing with Rumania),* and, in 


certain cases, from Italy (to foster the propagation of Fascism). 
The common refrain of all the anti-Semitic Press is: ‘ Boycott 
the Jews and drive them out!’ The leading ré/ in this 
sinister campaign is played by the Universul, which constantly 
accuses the Jews of engaging in Communism and in the 
‘ diabolical plots of Freemasonry.’ The most rabid journal is 
the Porunca Vremii, which belongs to the same proprietors 
as the Universul and models itself upon the unsavoury Stérmer, 
adorning its pages with slanderous and provocative anti- 
Jewish caricatures and enlivening them with poems permeated 
with hatred. 

Far mote menacing, however, than students or journalists, 
artists or poets are politicians, who pursue the Jew with a 
vindictiveness that knows no scruple. Foremost among 
them are Cuza and his disciple Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, 
who leapt into fame twelve years ago through the tragedy at 
Jassy. After collaborating for some years, Codreanu broke 
away from his master and founded his own party, the ‘ Arch- 
angel Michael,’ from which sprang the terrorist organisa- 
tion the ‘Iron Guard.’ This body attracted a vast number 
of followers, students anxious for jobs and peasants eager to 
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despoil the Jews, and it perpetrated so many excesses that it 
was banned in 1933 by the Liberal Premier, M. Duca, who 
paid for his’ courage with his life; but it immediately re- 
appeared under another name, ‘ Totu/ pentru Tara’ (‘ All for 
the Fatherland’), and continued to grow in numbers and 
influence. So formidable a position has Codreanu attained 
that the Government has made no attempt to curb his activi- 
ties. Even when he addressed a memorandum of astounding 
insolence in November 1936 to King Carol, requesting that 
his Ministers should declare that they would answer with 
their heads if their foreign policy involved their country in 
war, and that the King should make a similar declaration, 
nobody dared to lift a hand against him. Close upon the 
party of Codreanu comes the National Christian Party of 
Professor Cuza and Octavian Goga, the late Prime Minister 
and formerly Minister of the Interior. Goga and ‘ Gaga,’ as 
the two are called, were joined at the end of 1935 by Alex- 
ander Vaida-Voivod, a former Prime Minister and founder 
of the ‘Rumanian Front’ Party, but the combination was 
short-lived. 

The ‘ Liberal’ Party, which had been in power during 
the last few years, is entirely devoid of any liberal outlook, 
and yielded to the clamours and threats of the extremist 
parties both in trimming its policy and closing its eyes to 
public scandals. That is why it agreed to revise the naturalisa- 
tion of the minorities in the annexed provinces, and pro- 
posed in the spring of 1937 to pass a Bill for the ‘ protection 
of national labour.’ The object of this Bill was to require that 
at least 75 per cent. of the employees in all industrial, com- 
mercial, and allied undertakings should be citizens of 
Rumanian race, while 20 per cent. might be Rumanian 
citizens belonging to the minorities (including Jews) who 
had been naturalised in consequence of the Peace Treaty, 
and the remaining 5 per cent. might be foreigners. The 
reason advanced for this measure was that there was a large 
amount of unemployment among pure Rumanians, who must 
be helped at the expense of the rest of the population ; but 
the total number of unemployed throughout Rumania, 
which has a population of over 18,000,000, does not exceed 
30,000, of whom 10,000 are intellectual workers. As such 
a measure would have been a gross infraction of the Minorities 
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Treaty, the Government did not venture to submit it to 
Parliament, but M. Valeriu Pop, the Minister for Trade and 
Industry, who was responsible for the project, issued a 
circular to all the leading commercial and industrial enter- 
prises urgently recommending them to increase their 
employees of Rumanian ethnical origin to s0 per cent. in 
the case of administrative and technical workers, and to 
75 per cent. in the case of clerical workers, by the end of the 
year. 

A similar drive was also begun, months before the Goga 
Government came into power, against Jews engaged in the 
liberal professions. This step was taken by various pro- 
fessional organisations without any interference on the part 
of the Government, which must have realised that their action 
was a violation of the Minorities Treaty. Thus, the Congress 
of Rumanian Lawyers adopted a resolution last May to exclude 
from membership all persons not of ‘ pure Rumanian blood,’ 
and struck out the names of many Jewish lawyers from the 
register on ‘ technical grounds.’ Jews and members of other 
minorities were refused admission to the Bar in Bucharest 
and other cities; while Jewish lawyers who went to the 
courts ran the risk of being attacked by the so-called ‘ lawyers’ 
police,’ young barristers entrusted with the task of forcibly 
ejecting them. The Congress of the National Federation of 
Liberal Professions decided last June to exclude all Jews 
and members of other minorities from the vocations they 
represented; and the Association of Secondary School 
Masters passed a similar resolution. 

No justification of any kind has ever been advanced for 
this hostile crusade, which has been vigorously fostered not 
only by rabid politicians but also by ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the highest rank. Even the new Premier, the Patriarch 
Miron Christea, formerly a member of the Regency Council, 
has given it his blessing and accused the Jews of ‘living 
on the back of other people and on our own back, on the 
back of Rumania, like parasites’ (Cwurentul, August 19, 
1937), while the Bishop of Hotin has urged his flock to boycott 
the Jews in order that ‘they shall die of hunger’ (Universul, 
September 5, 1937). The only body whose leaders have 
uttered a word in defence of the Jews is the National Peasant 
Party, who were responsible for King Carol’s return to his 
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throne. Dr. Julius Maniu, their supreme head, has more than 
once denounced the evils of anti-Semitism, while Dr. Nicolas 
Lupu, vice-president of the party, declared : 


We have 10,000 villages without doctors: we have districts 
where there are no roads. We have work for all, and we need not 
be chauvinistic in regard to the Jews, who are the friendliest 
minority in Rumania and represent no danger at all to the Rumanian 
State. [Jewish Chronicle, July 9, 1937.] 


But the National Peasants have been denied the opportunity 
of administering the country, and a period of reaction has 
set in. 

Serious as the position of the Jews was before, it became 
considerably aggravated through the advent to power of the 
National Christian Party, which, although it polled less than 
10 per cent. of the votes in the general election last December, 
was placed, by the singular act of King Carol, in charge of 
the destinies of the country. This party has always displayed 
the greatest enthusiasm for the doctrines and practices of 
Nazi Germany; indeed, it had adopted the swastika as its 
emblem some years before the war, although it prefers blue 
shirts to brown. The programme that M. Goga announced, 
and the actions that he and his fellow-Ministers immediately 
took, under the slogan of ‘ Rumania for the Rumanians !’ 
left no doubt that the oppression of the Jews was to form the 
most distinguishing feature of their policy. A Government 
containing that veteran and virulent anti-Semite Professor 
Cuza could hardly be expected to show the Jews either 
justice or mercy. Hitherto the Governments of Rumania 
had indignantly denied that they discriminated against the 
Jews; now, for the first time, there was an Administration 
that loudly and proudly proclaimed its determination to 
deprive the Jews of their rights and to drive them out of the 
country, and it promptly carried several of its iniquitous pro- 
posals into effect. In an interview by telephone with the 
Evening Standard (December 30, 1937) the late Premier said : 
‘ There are 1,500,000 Jews in Rumania out of a population 
of 18,000,000. Now I intend to clear them out and to re- 
establish Rumanians in their jobs.? A week later he con- 
siderably reduced the number whom he proposed to expel. 
To a correspondent of the Daily Herald (January 6) he said : 
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* We have 500,000 vagabond people whom we cannot regard 
as Rumanian citizens. My first measure will be to declare 
that we cannot take responsibility for retaining this people 
in our State life.’ King Carol, in an interview with the same 
correspondent (Daily Herald, January 10), contented himself 
with the smaller figure of ‘ 250,000 who invaded the villages 
and are not a good element,’ but he gave the assurance : 
‘ There is no question of expulsion.’ 

Exaggeration of the number of Jews in Rumania has 
always been a favourite trick of the anti-Semitic politicians, 
who pay no regard to the statistical returns of their own 
Government. The Demographic Bulletin of Rumania, issued 
in March 1936 by Dr. Sabin Manuila, Director of the 
Central Statistical Institute of the Ministry of the Interior, 
shows that the total population of the entire country, 
according to the last census, taken on December 29, 1930, was 
18,053,000. The figures are not given for the various reli- 
gions, but only the percentages that they form of the total, 
and as the members of the Jewish religion constitute 4-2 per 
cent., they number 758,000. There has thus been a con- 
siderable decline of the Jewish population since Rumania 
annexed the neighbouring province at the end of the war, for 
the numbers of Jews, according to the official statistics. of the 
respective States in 1910, were as follows: Bessarabia, 
267,000; Bukowina, 103,000; Transylvania, 64,000; Banat, 
26,000; Marmures, 150,000; and Old Rumania, 241,00o— 
that is, a total of 851,000. 

It was, therefore, manifestly absurd for M. Goga to say 
that there is a Jewish population of 1,500,000, or—as he 
stated to the Paris Soir (January 10)—that 500,000 Jewish 
‘ undesirables ’ have illegally immigrated into Rumania since 
1914. He told the correspondent of this journal that there 
were four waves of Jewish immigration into Rumania after 
the war. The first was that of the Jews of Galicia into the 
Bukowina, but this occurred at a time when both Galicia 
and the Bukowina were part of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and the Jews were at home in the Bukowina 
long before it came under Rumanian rule. The second wave 
was in 1921, when some tens of thousands of Jews escaped 
from Russia in consequence of the Soviet régime, but the 
great majority of them moved on to more distant destina- 
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tions, mostly to North and South America. According to a 
Report of the Nansen Office published on September 3, 
1936, an investigation conducted by its representative in 
Rumania showed that there were then not more than 11,000 
Russian refugees, Jews and non-Jews combined; and as 
they enjoy the protection of the agreement concluded under 
the auspices of the Nansen Office they cannot be expelled. 
The third wave is said to have brought Hungarian Bol- 
sheviks, but this is a figment of M. Goga’s poetic fancy ; on 
the contrary, there has been emigration from Rumania into 
Hungary. The fourth wave is said to have consisted of 30,000 
Jews who fled from Hitler’s Germany ; the fact is that only 
a few hundred Jews, for the most part Rumanian Jews who 
had lived in Germany until 1933, settled in Rumania. Besides, 
the year 1933 showed the lowest immigration figure during 
the past seven years—namely, 2527. According to the official 
statistical returns, the total immigration into Rumania from 
1930 to 1936 inclusive was only 29,058, and the emigration 
was 38,999, which means a diminution of nearly 10,000. 
Despite these facts, however, the Rumanian Government 
announced that there is to be an extensive revision in order 
to ascertain whether the Jews are entitled to their Rumanian 
citizenship. Jews in the annexed provinces must produce 
documents showing that they were permanent residents 
there before December 1, 1918, and those of Old Rumania 
must submit proofs that they are not foreign subjects, and 
that they complied with the military conscription regulations 
or were mobilised during the war. The local courts, with the 
help of over 150 newly appointed magistrates, are to decide 
in each case whether a Jew has the right to Rumanian 
nationality, and if it should be found that it was obtained 
‘fraudulently’ or by error he will lose it. The whole of 
this inquisitorial procedure (like the decree of 1936) is utterly 
gratuitous, in view of the application of the Naturalisation 
Laws of 1924 and 1932; but, considering the temper of the 
Government departments, it may be expected that bureau- 
cratic zeal will not err in the direction of leniency. Those 
who are denaturalised may not be expelled, as King Carol 
has declared, although M. Goga facetiously told the Paris 
Soir that they can be transported to Madagascar, where 
‘ warships of all nations could keep watch over the island to 
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make sure that they stay there.’ But the consequent loss of 
civil rights will deptive them of their labour permits and of 
the means of earning a livelihood. 

Even before this vast inquisition could be carried out, of 
even begun, a number of harsh and oppressive measures 
wete put into effect that render the Rumanian Jew’s already 
modified civic rights quite illusory. As in Nazi Germany, 
the first to suffer were those engaged in the liberal profes- 
sions. Three well-known Jewish owned democratic news- 
papers in Bucharest (Dimineatza, Adeverul, and Lupta) have 
been suppressed; several purely Jewish papers in the 
Bukowina have been likewise suppressed (contrary to a 
promise given by M. Goga to a Jewish delegation that such 
papers would not be interfered with); 200 journalists have 
been dismissed; and 120 have been deprived of their free 
railway passes. No Jew may henceforth be employed on a 
Rumanian paper. All Jewish lawyers have been suspended 
until the revision of Jewish citizen rights has been completed. 
All Jewish doctors have been removed from the State insur- 
ance panels. All who obtained their diplomas abroad are 
to have their licences examined; and no more licences for 
the practice of medicine are to be granted to doctors who 
are not of Rumanian ethnical origin until the revision of 
citizenship is over. The Engineers’ Association has expelled 
all its Jewish members, and the Architects’ Association has 
done likewise, with the result that Jewish architects can no 
longer submit plans in open competition. All Jewish actors 
and actresses are forbidden to appear in Rumanian theatres 
and opera-houses. The only three Jews engaged in the dip- 
lomatic service, as commercial attachés, have been dis- 
charged, and all Jews employed in the broadcasting services 
are also to be cleared out. All Jewish libraries and many 
Jewish-owned bookshops in Bessarabia have been closed 
down by the Government on the ground that they are ‘ centres 
of Bolshevist propaganda’; on the other hand, anti-Semitic 
publications of Nazi Germany that were previously pro- 
hibited in Rumania ate now allowed to circulate without 
restriction. No Jew may teach Rumanian history and 
literature even in a Jewish school, while the teaching of the 
Jewish religion in State schools is forbidden. No State 
subvention is to be granted for religious or educational 
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purposes, and in several cities the slaughter of animals 
according to the Jewish ritual method is prohibited. 

The system of repression was also to be applied in the 
sphere of industry and commerce. A special department, 
with a large staff of inspectors, was to be created solely to 
look after ‘the protection of national labour.’ M. Goga’s 
Government decreed that 90 per cent. of the personnel of 
all industrial and commercial undertakings must consist of 
‘ethnical Rumanians.’ This law was bound to prove imprac- 
ticable, for, since 80 per cent. of the Rumanian people are 
villagers and peasants, there are not enough Rumanian urban 
workers with the requisite qualifications to provide nine- 
tenths of the personnel of all commercial and industrial 
undertakings. Indeed, under the preceding Government it 
was found impossible to get enough ‘ pure Rumanians’ to 
occupy even 60 per cent. of the positions in such firms. 
Meanwhile the Distom Company, a large Jewish concern 
engaged in the distribution of State monopoly products 
(tobacco and soap), has been dissolved and is to be replaced 
by a purely Rumanian enterprise. M. Goga announced that 
the licences for the sale of liquor would be withdrawn from 
all Jews and transferred to war invalids (Curentul, January 2), 
and three days later the Neamul Romanesc reported that 150,000 
liquor licences had been withdrawn from Jewish inn and 
store keepers in the villages ‘ because they poison the public 
health in the country districts.’ Not only is there no such 
total number of Jews in the villages, but there. is no such 
number of liquor licences throughout the kingdom. The 
figures afterwards published by the Department of State 
Monopolies (which include alcohol) showed that the total 
number of licences issued was 39,000, of which Jews hold 
only 3180, and they are for the most part invalids and orphans 
of the war themselves. 

Inured as the Jews in Rumania had long been to petty 
persecution, they were appalled by the suddenness and 
severity of such a multiplicity of harsh and degrading 
measures. The situation was aggravated by the action of 
many of the newly appointed provincial prefects, who had 
been chosen for their anti-Semitic record, and who hastened 
to anticipate some of the published projects that had not yet 
become law. The most malevolent of these prefects was 
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M, Robu, already known as the ‘ Rumanian Streicher,’ who 
spread terror among the large Jewish community in Czerno- 
witz. He immediately put into force the decree issued by 
M. George Cuza (son of Professor Cuza), Minister of Labour, 
to the effect that no Jew might employ a Christian woman 
servant under the age of forty. The reason given for this 
prohibition, obviously inspired by the National-Socialist 
code, was the slanderous allegation that Jews engaged such 
servants for immoral ends. As its enforcement would have 
meant that 60,000 women and girls, mostly of the peasant 
class, would have been thrown out of employment, and would 
have aroused an outcry throughout the country, the Govern- 
ment found themselves obliged to postpone the execution of 
this offensive law until the beginning of the agricultural 
season. In Czernowitz numerous properties belonging to 
Jewish institutions and private individuals, including the 
imposing ‘ Jewish House’ (comprising the offices of the 
Jewish Community and of many organisations), were expro- 
ptiated by decree ‘for public utility purposes’ and trans- 
ferred to the Greek Orthodox Metropolitan Church, and 
the owners were consoled with the promise of compensation. 
Similar cases of expropriation have occurred in other places 
in the Bukowina. 

The alarm felt by the Jews was greatest in the rural 
districts, where the peasants had been promised during the 
general election that the Jews would no longer be allowed to 
live on the land and their property would be divided among 
them. Without awaiting any law to this effect, the peasants 
in many districts adopted such a menacing attitude towards 
their Jewish neighbours, with whom they had previously 
been on friendly terms, that the latter, who had been settled 
on the land for generations, fled to the nearest towns, where 
temporary shelters and soup-kitchens were provided for 
them by local Jewish committees. Panic prevailed in the 
cities too, and it was by no means confined to the Jews. 
Christian manufacturers complained that their sales were 
declining as a result of the fear of Jewish merchants to invest 
further capital in their businesses. There was a run on the 
banks of unprecedented magnitude. In the first week of 
January alone it was estimated that at least 4,000,000,000 lei 
(about £6,000,000) had been withdrawn from 138 banks, a 
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large proportion by non-Jews (Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
January 8). The Governments of all the neighbouring 
countries, fearing that there would be an invasion of Jewish 
refugees, immediately gave instructions that their frontiers 
should be closed. Thousands of Jews in despair, knowing 
that Palestine was for the present closed to them, resolved to 
emigrate overseas: they applied to the Italian consulates for 
permission to settle in Abyssinia, they besieged the consulates 
of Mexico and of various States of South America. 

Soon after M. Goga had announced his Cabinet’s anti- 
Semitic policy, which clearly involved gross infractions of 
the Minorities Treaty, the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, which were signatories of 
that Treaty (the others being Italy and Japan), instructed 
their diplomatic representatives in Bucharest to remind him 
of the interest they had always taken in its proper observance. 
Their action was based upon Article 12 of the Mandate, 
which reads as follows : 


Rumania agrees that the stipulations in the foregoing Articles, 
as far as they affect persons belonging to racial, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities, constitute obligations of international concern 
and shall be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. 
They shall not be modified, without the consent of a majority of 
the Council of the League of Nations. . . . 

Rumania agrees that any Member of the Council of the League 
of Nations shall have the right to bring to the attention of the 
Council any infraction, or any danger of infraction, of any of these 
obligations, and that the Council may thereupon take any such 
action and give such direction as it may deem proper and effective 
in the circumstances. 


The Soviet Government also made representations, with 
particular reference to its interest in Bessarabia, and threatened 
to reopen the question in the event of any ill-treatment of 
the population of that province. 

As the diplomatic representations had no effect, the 
executive of the World Jewish Congress, the Anglo-Jewish 
Joint Foreign Committee, and other Jewish bodies, sub- 
mitted petitions to the Council of the League of Nations to 
deal with the question at the meeting opened on January 26 
in accordance with the urgency procedure. Mr. Eden and 
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M. Delbos had long talks at Geneva with Rumania’s Foreign 
Minister, M. Micescu, in which they emphasised that their 
Governments considered Rumania’s anti-Jewish policy a 
violation of the Minorities Treaty which would have to be 
dealt with by the League. They sought to secure from him a 
promise on the part of his Government that the projected 
anti-Jewish measures would not be carried out before the 
new general elections in March, but M. Micescu would give 
no such promise. 

Despite this failure, the Council decided that the Jewish 
petitions should not be dealt with under the urgency pro- 
cedure, as ‘the position could not be usefully considered 
until the observations of the Rumanian Government were 
available.’ The ordinary leisurely procedure will therefore 
be observed. A Committee of Three, consisting of the 
president (M. Adle, the delegate of Iran), Mr. Eden and M. 
Delbos, will study the Jewish petitions and subsequently 
the observations that have been invited from the Rumanian 
Government, and they will report to the next meeting of 
the Council, which will be held in May. The president 
further announced that he and his British and French col- 
leagues were studying ‘whatever unofficial action can be 
taken immediately to help the Jewish situation in Rumania 
at once,’ which was understood to mean renewed diplomatic 
representations in Bucharest. But M. Micescu no sooner 
returned home than he made a statement that was ominous. 
A Reuter’s message (February 4) reported : 


It could be stated without prejudice to any final solution, he 
said, that there was hope for the re-establishment of the integral 
sovereignty of Rumania in all questions of internal policy. The 
solution of the Jewish minority problem, which for the past two 
months had been a foreign policy issue, would, he hoped, return, 
as it was before 1919, to that of an internal matter. 


But only a week after M. Micescu’s return from Geneva, 
M. Goga and his Cabinet were compelled to resign owing to 
the ruinous effects of their policy. During their brief régime 
of forty-five days they had spread such a feeling of distrust 
and uneasiness, not only among the Jews, but throughout 
all commercial and industrial circles, that the economic life 


of the country was paralysed and the Government Treasury 
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was depleted, while the friendship of Great Britain and 
France was seriously jeopardised. King Carol therefore 
dismissed this incompetent and reactionary Ministry and 
created a new Government of ‘ National Union,’ which 
included six former Prime Ministers, with the Patriarch Miron 
Christea as Premier. The selection of this ecclesiastical 
dignitary as head of the Administration unfortunately affords 
no prospect of any improvement in the treatment of the Jews, 
as he belongs to the same fanatical anti-Semitic school of 
thought as M. Goga and is an intimate friend of M. Codreanu, 
the leader of the Iron Guard. Only last summer he published 
a virulent attack upon the Jews (which purported to be his 
reply to an official Anglo-Jewish delegation, including the 
Chief Rabbi, whom he received on a visit to London), in 
which he said: ‘Don’t exploit us Rumanians, and don’t 
exploit the other nations whose wealth you seize and appro- 
priate unto yourselves with your ethnical and Talmudical 
cunning” (Curentul, August 19, 1937). Some of the new 
Ministers are hardly likely to exercise a moderating influence, 
and any hope that the new Government will abandon anti- 
Semitism as a policy is dispelled by its first official statement, 
which contains some of the most obnoxious features of M. 
Goga’s programme : 

The Government will re-examine all naturalisations granted 
after the war. This will be carried out with justice. The Govern- 
ment will organise the departure of all the foreign elements which 
fall into the illegal class. Rumania will co-opetate with other 
countries which have large Jewish populations, in order to find 
new homes for them. 

This transparent threat to disfranchise and expel Jews is in 
no way mitigated by the futile proposal to ‘ find new homes.’ 
It clearly shows that Rumania is still bent upon violating her 
pledges in the Minorities Treaty, to which she owes the 
generous enlargement of her territory. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the League’s Committee of Three to act 
with the utmost energy and speed in order that the catas- 
trophe that overshadows the Jews of that country shall be 
averted. 

IsRAEL COHEN. 





THE INDIAN CONGRESS CLAIM FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


By Sm Micwazt O’Dwyer, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1. 


THE object of the Indian Reforms, as defined by the Socialist 
Prime Minister (the late Mr. MacDonald) at the first Round 
Table Conference in 1921, was to transfer responsibility for the 
government of India from the British Parliament to Indian 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with due safeguards 
during the period of transition. These safeguards were to 
be exercised under the control of Parliament by the Governor- 
General in the new Central or Federal Government and by 
the Governors in the new autonomous provinces. Put 


baldly, the object was ultimately to replace British by Indian 
rule. 


The principle on which the All-India Federation, embrac- 
ing British India, with a population of 260,000,000, and the 
Indian States, with 80,000,000, was to be carried out was thus 
laid down by the Secretary of State at the close of the thitd 
Round Table Conference : 


We have been confronted with the problem of reconciling the 
claims of three partners who have for many generations been united 
in an undertaking of far-reaching ramifications: Great Britain, 
British India (the Provinces), and Indian India (the States). The 
old Articles of Association were getting out of date; a new bond 
of union had to be formed. . . . The new bond must be the bond 
of an All-India Federation with the rights of each of the three parties 


ffectively safeguarded. 


These principles were clearly embodied in the White Paper 
of March 1933, which was the basis of the subsequent legisla- 
tion. It (par. 26) laid down the very essential, if self-evident, 
condition—‘ that every endeavour will be made by those 
responsible for working the Constitution to approach the 
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administrative problems which will present themselves in the 
spirit of partners in a common enterprise.’ 

The Bill was framed and passed on that ‘ basic assump- 
tion’; the criticism raised in the parliamentary debates that 
the powerful Congress Party repudiated the spirit of partner- 
ship with either the British Government or the Indian States, 
and claimed complete independence for India, was met by 
the arguments that responsibility would alter those extreme 
views, and that, apart from the Congress, there was a great 
body of ‘ Moderate’ opinion among the Indian politicians 
which would take advantage of the generous measure of 
self-government given by the Act and readily help in work- 
ing it. 

Unfortunately, both these specious arguments have so 
far not been realised. The Indian ‘ Moderates,’ who in the 
Round Table Conferences and in the Joint Committee 
were accepted as the ‘voice of India,’ were almost com- 
pletely wiped out in the first provincial elections held last 
year under the new Act; while the Congress secured a 
majority—in some cases sweeping—in seven out of the eleven 
provinces with two-thirds of the population of British India. 
Elated by their triumph—as unexpected in India as here— 
they are pressing the demand for severance of the British 
connexion with increased emphasis. 

The Congress victory at the polls is due to two facts : 
(2) The Congress is almost exclusively Hindu, and with its 
widespread organisation was able to capture all the pro- 
vinces in which the Hindus preponderate—i.¢., all of India 
except Bengal and Assam in the north-east, the Punjab and 
Sinde in the north-west ; while even in Bengal and Assam 
it is the strongest single party. () The Congress electoral 
manifesto of October 1936 made a special appeal to the 
cupidity, racial and religious prejudices of an ignorant and 
credulous electorate, raised at a stroke from 7,000,000 to 
3§,000,000, of whom at least four-fifths were illiterate and 
had never voted before. A few passages may be quoted as 
showing the nature of those appeals : 

The struggle for freedom is still being continued and must continue till 
India is free and independent... . Only independence can give us 
power to solve our economic and special problems and to end the 
exploitation of our masses. . . . The purpose of sending Congress- 
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men to the Legislature is not to co-operate in any way with the 
Act, but to combat it and seek to end it, . . . to resist British 
Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on India and its 
exploitation of the Indian people. 


Then follow the promises to the electorate. To the peasantry, 
teduced rent and land-revenue, no rent or revenue on 
uneconomic holdings, a moratorium on suits for debt or 
ejectment, scaling down of indebtedness, cheap State credit, 
progressive taxation on large agricultural incomes, and 
(later) the expropriation of landlords with or without full 
compensation. To the industrial worker, shorter hours, a 
higher wage, protection against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, old-age pensions, recognition of labour unions, State 
settlement of industrial disputes. While on the political 
side the programme (which has since been carried out in 
the Congress provinces) included the repeal of repressive 
laws (security legislation), release of political prisoners and 
detenus, restoration of land confiscated for refusal to pay the 
State dues in the Civil Disobedience movements. Finally, 
the prohibition of the sale of liquor and drugs—a policy 
which, if carried out (and it has already been begun), would 
reduce the income of the provinces by some £12,000,000, or 
one-fourth of the total. 

The framers of these cunning appeals must have realised 
that while they might for once capture an ignorant electorate, 
mainly composed of ‘ have-nots,’ they could not, even in 
the most favourable conditions (political and economic), be 
realised for generations. Hence the manifesto very cleverly 
ends on the following note : 


The Congress realises that independence cannot be achieved 
through these Legislatures, nor can the problems of poverty and 
unemployment be effectively tackled by them. . . . But it places 
its general programme before the people of India so that they may 
know what it stands for and what it will try to achieve whenever it 
has the power to do so. 


In other words, it said: Enable us to get rid of British 
Imperialism, put us in power, and, as the leaders of an inde- 
pendent India, we will give you all that we have promised. 
The manifesto has been quoted at some length because it 
formulates the considered Congress policy, and, as such, its 
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main points were restated and expanded at the All-India 
Congress at Faizpur in December 1936, at the All-India 
Congress Cotnmittee at Wardha on February 27, 1937, and 
at Calcutta in October 1937. 

It may be urged that the Congress, by accepting office in 
seven out of the eleven provinces, has shown a desire to 
work the Act ‘in the spirit of partners in a common enter- 
prise.’ Unfortunately, there is little prospect of this. The 
Congress programme is still to wreck the Act. Pandit 
Jawahir Lal (the Congress President, whom his worst enemy 
cannot accuse of prevarication) stated on December 31, 1936, 
at the Faizpur Congress : 


The Constitution cannot be wrecked by action inside the 
Legislature only. For that mass action outside is necessary, and 
that is why we must always remember that the essence of our 
freedom struggle lies in mass organisation and mass action. 


How successfully he carried out that policy was proved in the 
subsequent elections. Again, on July 10, 1937—after the 
Congress, having failed to bluff the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy into giving an assurance that the safeguards would 
not be worked, had agreed to take office—the Pandit made 
this public declaration : 

Acceptance of office does not mean by an iota acceptance of 
this sham Constitution. It means a fight against the coming of 
Federation by all means in our power inside and outside the Legis- 
lature. We are not going to be partners and co-operators in this 
Imperial firm. 


While the Congress Working Committee on July 2 passed 
this resolution : 


The Working Committee is unable to subscribe to the doctrine of 
partnership. The existing relation between the British Government 
and the people of India is that of exploiter and exploited. 


There is, however, some ground for satisfaction in the 
fact that the Congress, where in a majority, has accepted 
the responsibilities of office, that some of the Ministers are 
able and reasonable men who, if ‘eft to themselves, would, 
with the Governor’s advice and the willing co-operation of 
the Services, work for the good of their provinces, and that 
so far an open conflict between the Governor and the Congress 
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Ministers has been avoided. One would be more hopeful if 
the Ministers were not under the dictation of an outside and, 
so far as the provinces are concerned, irresponsible authority 
—namely, the All-India Congress Committee. 

After the elections, on March 18, 1937, all the Congress 
representatives (between 700 and 800) were summoned to 
Delhi, where the following oath was administered to them 
by the Congress President : 


I, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself to the 
service of India and to work in the Legislature and outside for the inde- 
pendence of India and the ending of the exploitation and poverty of 
her people. . . . I pledge myself to work under the discipline of 
the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives 
to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions 
freed from the heavy burdens they suffer from. 


This very stringent oath was intended to prevent any back- 
sliding from the Congress goal of independence or any 
compromise with British Imperialism. But all those Con- 
gtessmen, when they entered the Legislatures in July 1937, 


were required to, and did, take the following oath of allegiance: 


I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, His heirs and successors. 


The Congress Ministers took an oath of allegiance even 
more strongly wotded. The question was, and is, asked— 
here and in India—How can you reconcile an oath to work 
‘for the independence of India ’—é.e., ousting the King- 
Emperor—with an oath of ‘ true allegiance ’ to His Majesty ? 
Mr. Gandhi in his accommodating way, and with an eye on 
Mr. de Valera’s volte face in 1927, offered the following 
solution in his paper the Harijan : 

I hold that it is open to the legislator, consistently with his oath 
under the British Constitution, to adopt measures in the Legisla- 
ture for complete independence. 


Minds less supple and subtle may still ask, ‘ When is an oath 
not an oath?’ Perhaps it is hoped to get rid of the oath as 
Mr. de Valera did. 

But to the Congress legislator or Minister the overriding 
oath is that he has taken to the Congress. That was 
made clear at the All-India Congress Committee in Calcutta 
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on October 29, when the Congress left wing—strongly 
Socialist—arraigned several of the Congress Ministers for 
backsliding. The Madras Premier was violently attacked 
for having allowed the prosecution of a dangerous agitator 
for sedition, and only the plea of Pandit Jawahir Lal that the 
Premier was absent through illness and unable to defend 
himself saved him from censure. The Pandit himself was 
accused of co-operating with the Act. His defence was 
significant. All their endeavours (he said) were being directed 
to wrecking this unwanted Constitution. It was a matter of 
tactics and organisation. A good commander would not 
force a major and decisive war until his forces were properly 
organised and sufficiently strong to secure victory. But the 
subservience of Congress Ministers to the dictation of an 
outside junta was emphasised by the Premier of the United 
Provinces (Mr. B. G. Panth), who said that ‘the Congress 
Committee has every right to sit in judgment on and 
examine the actions of the Congress Ministers, who. were, 
after all, the creatures of the Congress and were there to 
carry out the behest of the Congress Committee.’ Thus, not 
the interests of the Province, but the dictation of an outside 
junta, is to prevail. Is this democratic self-government ? 
There are, however, indications that some Congress 
Ministers are inclined to resist this dictation. The Premier 
of Bombay (Mr. B. G. Kher), in hoisting the Congress flag 
on a public building at Poona in December, said: ‘ Whatever 
may be the defects in the present Act, it has enabled us to 
wield power for the good of the masses, in whom real sove- 
reignty rests.” The Madras Congress Premier (Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar) has also incurred odium by what appears to 
be an unwise attempt to make Hindi (the vernacular of 
Northern India) take the place of Tamil and Telugu in 
Southern India. For this, and for the failure to legislate for 
opening the temples to the untouchables, his Minister of 
Education (Dr. Subharoyan) was stoned at a public meeting 
at Salem on December 26, when there was a serious disturb- 
ance. Similar attacks on Congress Ministers by the masses, 
rural and urban, and by students, for failure or delay to carry 
out their reckless election pledges are now of almost daily 
occurrence. Both Mr. Jawahir Lal (the Congress President) 
and Mr. Gandhi are being kept busy in trying to reason with 
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the strikers, who for months have been paralysing industry 
in the great industrial centres (Bombay, Ahmadabad, Poona, 
Cawnpur, Calcutta), and the peasantry, who in the United 
and Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, have stormed the 
Council chambers demanding the promised reduction—one- 
half is the usual demand—of rent and land-revenue and the 
abolition of the landlord (zamindari) system. 

The ‘ No Rent’ campaign and the agrarian agitation have 
gained such strength that in Bihar one hundred of the great 
landlords have petitioned. the Congress Government to take 
over their estates at the present valuation and deal directly with 
the tenants. A few years ago sucha request would have been 
unthinkable ; but all the wild talk of the Congress agitators 
has created a general feeling of insecurity in the Congress 
provinces, and land is said to be depreciating in value almost 
as tapidly as in the Irish Free State since Mr. de Valera’s 
patty came into power. The unrest in the industrial centres 
is even mote serious, as it takes the form of intimidation 
and violence, such as the recent murder of an overseer of 
the Elgin Mills, Cawnpur. The Congress Ministers who 
have tried, so far without success, to effect agreement, as 
well as Mr. Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, have admitted that the 
strikes are largely fomented by outside Communists, and even 
by the left wing of their own party, which is rapidly becoming 
more powerful and aggressive. Sir C. Sitalvad, presiding 
over the National Liberal Federation at Calcutta. few weeks 
ago, said: ‘ The greatest danger, not only to the Congress 
but to the whole country, lies in the growing progress of 
Communism under the name and guise of Socialism.’ 

All this unrest reacts on the financial situation. With the 
falling off in land-revenue (roughly one-half of the provincial 
income) due to the Congress policy and the ‘No Rent’ 
agitation, and in income tax receipts owing to the industrial 
strikes, the Congress provinces must in any case find it 
difficult to balance their budgets. But they have had the 
folly to pledge themselves to a policy of prohibition of liquor 
and drugs, regardless of the lessons of America, and of the 
Bhopal and Baroda States in India itself, where the attempt 
to enfotce such a policy has been a hopeless failure and has 
been abandoned. The excise revenue, which the Congress 
is prepared to sacrifice, comes to about one-fourth of the 
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total provincial income. No Congress Minister has yet made 
any practical, proposal for making good this deficit by new 
taxation—which would arouse a storm of opposition. But 
here, too, Mr. Gandhi has had a ‘ brainwave ’—namely, to 
use the present expenditure on education to make good the 
deficit, and in future make education self-supporting. Mr. 
Gandhi in his time has admitted more than one ‘ Himalayan 
blunder’; but here he is piling Pelion upon Ossa, Everest 
on Kinchinjunga. No one takes his proposal seriously. 
Faced with the prospect of bankruptcy, if they attempt to 
redeem their electoral pledges, the Congress leaders have hit 
upon a subtler solution of their difficulties—namely, increased 
' subsidies from the Central Government. The Centre has its 
separate sources of income—Customs, Salt, State Railways 
(generally in deficit), Income Tax (halved with the provinces), 
Posts and Telegraphs, etc.—from which it defrays, and with 
some difficulty, the cost of all-India services, including the 
service of the debt, pensionary and other charges in England, 
and, above all, defence. Already customs income—over 
half of the total—shows a serious decrease owing to the very 
high tariff imposed for the benefit of the Indian manufac- 
turer. There is little prospect of expansion anywhere. The 
Congress members in the Central Legislature have therefore 
recently proposed to find the money for the provinces (a) by 
cutting down the emoluments of the Indian Civil Service by 
one-half, and () by a sweeping reduction of defence expendi- 
ture, and in particular by getting rid of the British element 
in the Army (some 60,000 out of a total of 220,000). A reso- 
lution covering (@) was defeated in the Upper Chamber 
(but Madras has already cut provincial salaries by from 5 to 
30 per cent.—a doubtful move); while the Assembly, 
heedless of the arguments that not less but more money was 
urgently needed for defence, carried (4) by 70 votes to 51. 
Fortunately, the Assembly as yet has no power over military 
expenditure, and the same Assembly, alarmed by Japan’s 
triumphal advance in China, two months later (January 30), is 
found denouncing the Government for its delay in mechanising 
the army and in starting great munition factories in India. 
But that the Congress, in the present international situation, 
should carry such a resolution for army reduction proves a 
reckless disregard for the peace and security of the country. 
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Their attitude has called forth a strong protest from H.H. 
the Maharaja of Gwalior (one of the leading Princes), for the 
Princes, now as always, have been the strongest supporters 
of the British connexion, realising that the Crown is the 
guarantor of the integrity and internal sovereignty of their 
States, which would be seriously imperilled by a reduction 
of the military forces. His Highness said publicly on 
December 5 : 

It makes me shudder when I hear some politicians of this 
country—men who should know better—talk of the desirability 
of reducing the strength of the Army in India. I wonder how many 
of our people realise the real extent of the weakness of our country’s 
vast land and sea frontiers against the danger of attacks by watchful, 
hungry and angry rival nations ? Our destinies are bound up with 
those of Britain. We must therefore look ahead and strengthen 
our defences in such a way that we may be able to stand firmly 
by the side of the Emperor to face any eventuality. 

There speaks the true voice of loyal India. What a 
contrast to that of the Congress leaders, who look on 
England’s difficulty as India’s opportunity, who last year 
resolved to boycott all Coronation celebrations in India, and 
disapproved of His Majesty’s granting honours, and whose 
President (Mr. Nehru), when asked what would be the 
Congress attitude towards a Royal visit, said (see Hindu, 
August 12, 1937): ‘ The best way to avoid any clash is to 
keep the King in England’! 

Unfortunately, our desire to secure the co-operation 
(which they repudiate) of the Congress at any cost and our 
recent weak toleration of the demand for independence— 
which previously had been rightly treated as seditious—have 
disheartened our erstwhile supporters and encouraged all the 
subversive forces in India. Even some of the Congress 
Ministers are now becoming alive to the growing dangers, 
but are admittedly unable to control them. Referring to the 
continuous strikes, Mr. Gandhi wrote in the Harijan of 
November 25: ‘ The Sholapur affair and the labour unrest 
in Cawnpur and Ahmadabad show how uncertain is the 
control of the Congress Government over the forces of 
disorder.’ One may ask: Was the British Parliament wise in 
prematurely abandoning responsibility for the peace and 
security of 260,000,000 of people to hands which in at least 
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two-thirds of British India are unequal to the task, and 


whose declared object is to sever the British connexion ? 

In the one-third of India where the Congress is not in 
power the Ministries, notably in the Punjab, are making 
valiant efforts to work the Constitution in the spirit of 
‘partners in a common enterprise.’ But they have to face 
the open hostility of the Congress, both within and with- 
out the province, who seek to discredit them as being 
unpatriotic and subservient. The Congress in the United 
Provinces not only released the notorious conspirators in the 
Kakori murder case, but arranged for a public ovation to 
them on their return to the scene of their crimes, while one 
Minister entertained them at a public banquet! As a result 
of this hero-worship some of them have taken the field 
again preaching sedition, and six have now been re-arrested 
and convicted at Dehli for defiance of the law. The Congress 
in Bengal are violently attacking the non-Congress Ministry 
there for delaying to release a// of those convicted of the 
most serious terrorist crimes there. Many think clemency 
has already gone too far in Bengal, and the position of the 
magistracy and police as responsible for law and order is 
everywhere being made more difficult. 

But perhaps the worst result of the change is the growing 
communal hatred. The Calcutta Statesman, the most influen- 
tial newspaper in India and a consistent supporter of the new 
order, wrote in an October editorial : ‘ Every lover of India 
must feel disturbed at the fierce communal political con- 
troversy which has broken out since the advent of provincial 
autonomy. Again in the issue of November 27, while oppos- 
ing the suggestion of the writer of this article that Parlia- 
ment should at least keep itself informed of the Indian 
situation, the editor wrote: ‘ We feel that the terrible out- 
burst of the communal spirit is as dangerous as it is depress- 
ing.’ The situation must be indeed critical to have pro- 
voked from the Muslim Premier of Bengal (Statesman, 
October 24) the following public outburst: ‘If the Hindu 
Congress Ministers continue to follow a policy of repression 
in the other provinces I declare from this platform that I shall 
retaliate in Bengal, even if it costs me my life.’ How long can 
Parliament shut its eyes to these facts ? 

So far this article has dealt only with the provinces. But 
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provincial autonomy was meant to pave the way for an All- 
India Federation including the provinces and the Indian 
States. It is well known that from the start the Princes as a 
body had no love for Federation, though some of the most 
important accepted it in principle, while all were, and are, 
anxious to meet the wishes of the British Government pro- 
vided that their rights are adequately guaranteed ; and only a 
strong Central Government with an adequate defence force 
can ensure that. But within the last year the triumph of the 
Congress in two-thirds of British India, their hostile attitude 
to the Crown as well as to vested interests in land, and their 
insistent demand for independence—which is the last thing 
the Princes desire—have made the Princes even more hesitant 
as to joining a partnership in which the other partner desires 
to squeeze them out of existence. Moreover, they see that in 
October 1937 the All-India Congress Committee at Calcutta 
and the Muslim League at Lucknow—the two most influen- 
tial political bodies in India—while at issue on everything else, 
were unanimous in denouncing the proposed Federation 
and repudiating any attempt to bring it about. Even before 
this hostility had become so marked, H.H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala, as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, asked them 
in January 1935: 

Seriously to consider whether we should put ourselves in the 
position in which practically every important body of opinion in 
British India considers us unwelcome partners and looks upon 
our entry into Federation with suspicion. The benefits of Federa- 


tion to the Indian States are not so overwhelming that, whatever 
the opinion of British India, it would be our interest to join it. 


Instead of trying to force on a spurious Federation between 
unwilling and even hostile units (some provinces have already 
decided to send no members to the Federal legislature) 
would it not be wise for Government to take note of their 
declaration in par. 13 of the White Paper ?—viz. : 


If causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way 
of their programme they will take steps to review the whole posi- 
tion in consultation with Indian opinion. 


Admittedly the Indian States should in future have a voice 


in matters of ‘common concern ’—+.g., Defence, Currency, 
Customs, Tariffs, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways. But there 
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are other ways of securing this than by partial cession of their 
sovereignty to a Federation which no one at present (except 
the Hindu Sabha aiming at Hindu supremacy) seems to want. 
The Simon Commission’s proposal of a ‘ Council of Greater 
India ’—composed of representatives of British India and the 
States in the ratio of 2 to 1 under the Viceroy—would prob- 
ably furnish a solution more acceptable to all concerned. 
Federation could come later if the consent of the units con- 
cerned were secured and when conditions were ripe for it. 
A Federal Government established now would be divided, 
weak, and liable to speedy disintegration. 

The foregoing review of the situation shows that our 
Indian Empire is in a serious state of malaise. ‘There will be 
no going back on provincial autonomy, as limited by the 
statutory safeguards, unless it is proved unworkable; but 
the British Government will not tolerate the Congress demand 
for Independence, which is a flat repudiation of the Act of 
1935 and is in fact sedition. It has just been held by the 
Chief Justice of Mysore that a man taking the Congress Inde- 
pendence pledge is guilty of an act of disloyalty to H.H. the 
Mahataja inasmuch as the latter has by treaty acknowledged 
the supremacy of the King-Emperor (the Statesman, Decem- 
ber 16). If the Independence pledge is seditious in an Indian 
State, how much more so in British India. India in the past 
has never been independent ; and if Britain were so mad as 
to give her independence, she would speedily become again 
the prey of the foreign invaders or predatory wat-lords who 
held her in thrall before British rule. ‘The question is’ (in 
the words of a well-known French observer), ‘ not whether 
England has the right to keep India, but rather whether she 
has the right to leave it.’ 

The late Lord Cromer, with his unrivalled knowledge of 
and profound sympathy with Oriental races, went to the heart 
of the matter when he wrote : 

It will be well for England, better for India and best of all for 
the cause of progressive civilisation, if it be clearly understood from 
the outset that however liberal the concessions which have now been 
made we have not the slightest intention of abandoning our Indian possessions. 


It is high time we made that clear to everyone in India. 
It would have a most reassuring effect on all but the wreckers. 
M. F. O’Dwyer. 
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THE STORY OF THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS 
By P. P. Graves 


THE signature of the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with 
Great Britain on August 31, 1936, seemed to presage a new 
era of security abroad and stability at home for the kingdom 
of Egypt. The seventeen years’ struggle with the British 
Government was over at last. Egypt had become a sovereign 
independent State guaranteed against foreign aggression by 
the might of the British Empire and against British inter- 
ference by the terms of the Treaty of Alliance. Egyptian 
public opinion rightly ascribed the chief credit for this 
triumph to the Wafd, the most popular, in every sense of the 
word, and incomparably the best organised, of the Egyptian 
political parties. After six years in the wilderness of Opposi- 
tion—which it voluntarily entered by boycotting the elec- 
tion of 1931—it had wrung from King Fuad the restoration 
of the Constitution of 1923, which the masses still regarded 
with a sort of mystical reverence as a talisman against every 
ill. Seven of the thirteen Egyptian delegates who negotiated 
the Treaty with Sir Miles Lampson and his advisers were 
Wafdists; Mustapha Nahas Pasha, the chairman of the 
Egyptian Delegation, was the leader of the party, the suc- 
cessor and once the devoted lieutenant of the national hero 
Saad Zaghloul Pasha. He had become Prime Minister in the 
course of the negotiations after a free general election in 
which his party won a complete victory over the disunited 
Opposition ; his personal relations with the British Ambas- 
sador were most friendly ; and the leaders of the Opposition 
had no inclination and no excuse to adopt an attitude of 
hostility towards the Wafdist chiefs with whom they had 
co-operated to restore the Constitution and to bring the 
negotiations with Great Britain to a triumphant close. 

There were, however, not a few critics who doubted 
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whether the Wafdists would be as effective in office as they 
had proved in Opposition. They pointed out that when in 
power the party had initiated the practice, afterwards imitated 
by anti-Wafdist Governments, of dismissing or transferring 
judges, mudirs (provincial governors), and other high officials 
for purely political reasons, and had thus alienated the inde- 
pendent elements in the bureaucracy. When in Opposition 
they had made a practice of encouraging the ‘ students "—a 
term which comprised not a few agitators who had abandoned 
their studies years ago—to go on strike, brawl and riot in 
support of Wafdist policy whenever Ministerial hesitancy 
promised concessions to turbulence. Far too many of these 
young men looked forward to rewards for their prowess in 
the shape of comfortable official jobs for all their hopes to be 
fulfilled. Much had been promised to the fellaheen and the 
urban workmen: the fulfilment of these promises would be 
costly ; so, too, would be the fulfilment of the military 
clauses of the Treaty. The formation in the last months of 
King Fuad’s life of a party army of Blueshirts, which was to 
resist the police in the event of another attempt to counter 
demagogy by the assertion of the royal prerogative, aroused 
anxiety and distrust, and not among non-Wafdists only. 
These emotions increased as the students, who had been 
strong in the Blueshirt ranks during the turbulent last months 
of 1935, gave way to recruits drawn from the ‘ tougher’ 
elements in the towns. Last, but not least, the critics pointed 
out that the Wafd had been formed to secure Egyptian 
independence and had united men professing the most 
diverse political opinions in a common national struggle. 
Now that the battle had been won, would the party maintain 
its unity? Perhaps foreseeing this possibility, Nahas Pasha 
had found a second string for the Wafdist bow in an attack 
on the use (or abuse) of the royal prerogative. While King 
Fuad lived, the campaign was unsuccessful but not unpopular, 
for that masterful and astute ruler could never quite conceal 
a certain Turkish disdain for the mass of his subjects, and his 
choice of agents and the treatment of the members of his 
family often gave the Wafd unexpected if uncertain allies. 
But when he died (game to the last) and the kindly and 
sentimental hearts of the masses overflowed in welcome to 
their young King Farouk, the second string had obviously 
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lost its immediate utility. Nahas Pasha and his chief adviser 
and confidant, Makram Ebeid Pasha, did not realise the obvious 
fact. Instead of preparing to guide, counsel and conciliate 
their young and inexperienced King as soon as he came of 
age, they prepared, first quietly and then openly, for battle. 
And they made the mistake of supposing that the British 
Government would support such a policy, although it was 
certainly not the intention of Parliament, which had voted 
for the Treaty, that His Majesty’s Government should hence- 
forth intervene in the domestic affairs of Egypt. 

One more step, the abolition of the Capitulations, was 
required before Egyptian sovereignty was complete. The 
negotiations at Montreux last spring ended well for Egypt. 
Steadily supported by a British delegation led by Captain 
Euan Wallace, M.P., Nahas Pasha and his colleagues, among 
whom were Makram and Ahmed Maher Pashas, showed a 
moderation and tact that left the best impression on the 
foreign delegates and were rapturously welcomed on their 
return to Egypt. Unfortunately, this success, so far from 
spurring the Egyptian Prime Minister to undertake a com- 
prehensive programme of social and administrative reform, 
seemed to have the reverse effect. Administration had never 
been the Wafd’s strong suit; on returning to power the 
Wafdists had scrapped most of the measures imposed by 
decree law during Ali Maher Pasha’s Premiership, for no 
visible reason save that they were the work of a non-Wafdist, 
though neutral, Prime Minister governing without Parlia- 
ment. They produced no reforms of importance. Their 
appointments followed the old rule of the spoils to the victors. 
In the words of an Egyptian critic, ‘they lay back happily 
in their arm-chairs and enjoyed their success.’ 

This happy lethargy did not, however, content all their 
leaders. Two in particular regarded it with angry impatience. 
Mahmud Nokrashi Pasha had shown marked ability in 
organising the political campaigns of the Wafd. As Minister 
of Communications he had shown an administrative ability 
which was rare in his party and had won the respect of the 
British officials who had been prejudiced against him—for 
reasons that will be set forth later. He was connected by 

marriage with Madame Saad Zaghloul, a Circassian lady 
popularly known as the ‘ mother of the nation,’ who enjoys 
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an esteem, which is by no means confined to Wafdist circles, 
both as the widow of the national hero and as a gentlewoman 
of good courisel (when well-informed), dignity and character. 
Ahmed Maher Pasha had carried out his duties as President 
of the Chamber with an impartiality and competence that 
had favourably impressed all parties; and both men had 
played an important part in the Treaty negotiations. Their 
political past had been stormy. They had belonged to the 
more extreme wing of the Wafd in its revolutionary days, 
and they were among the seven prominent Wafdists who 
were tried in 1926 by Judge Kershaw and two Egyptian 
judges on a charge of complicity in the political murders of 
1922. Six of the accused were acquitted, Nokrashi and 
Maher among them; but the acquittal was followed by the 
resignation of Judge Kershaw, on the ground that in four 
cases the verdict was contrary to the evidence, and by a pro- 
testatory note from the British Government. The four 
names were never published, and most men of sense will now 
agree to leave the matter there. 

Both these leaders, and other Wafdists for that matter, 
had for long resented Nahas Pasha’s extensive delegation of 
authority to Makram Pasha and the excessive influence which 
the Coptic Minister of Finance exercised in the councils 
of the party. Makram Pasha has great oratorical gifts. 
His knowledge and command of classical Arabic (still a 
great asset in Egypt) are remarkable and rare among his 
Christian co-religionists, whose education in American or 
English missionary schools too often confers on them the 
doubtful advantage of speaking two languages very indif- 
ferently. Many Egyptians and some British observers 
consider him to be more effective in Opposition than in 
office—an active fighting politician rather than an adminis- 
trator, often imprudent in speech and untaught by his years 
at Oxford to distinguish appearance from reality. In fairness 
to Makram Pasha, it should be added that the Coptic com- 
munity is still regarded by the Moslem majority with the same 
jealousy that the Jews incur in many European countries— 
a sentiment which is intensified in Egypt by the dispropor- 
tionate strength of the Copts—numbering some 9 per cent., 
at most, of a population of 15,000,000—in the Civil 
Service. Nahas Pasha, too, had incurred criticism on the 
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ground that success was making him overbearing, and 
Ahmed Maher Pasha had felt himself obliged to protest, 
after the Montreux negotiations, against the interference of 
the Prime Minister’s young and energetic wife in Govern- 
ment appointments. 

On July 29 last year King Farouk came of age. A few 
days after his accession to the throne Nahas Pasha formed a 
new Cabinet, from which he excluded Nokrashi Pasha and 
three other Wafdist Ministers. The exclusion of Nokrashi 
deprived the Government of one of the few Wafdists of 
marked administrative capacity. It alarmed many members 
of the party, and all the more since it had become known that 
Ahmed Maher Pasha did not see eye to eye with his chief. 
Nokrashi Pasha refused the lucrative consolation of an 
Egyptian directorship on the Board of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. He did not, however, go into Opposition at once, and 
abstained from any public or private criticism of the Govern- 
ment, until on September 13 the Wafdist executive expelled 
him by eight votes against that of Ahmed Maher Pasha. 
His expulsion was the signal for a revival of party politics. 
At a time when the Government had to fulfil a number of 
important international undertakings, such as the building 
up of a new army and the construction of barracks, roads and 
bridges, it turned joyfully to partisan strife. Nokrashi 
Pasha was subjected to a series of violent attacks in the 
Wafdist newspapers, which at the same time overflowed 
with the naive panegyrics in honour of Nahas Pasha and 
his perfect Government which so often do duty for leading 
articles in Egypt. To prevent an increase in the limited 
number of the sympathisers with the rebel, the Blueshirts, 
with or without orders, attacked the houses and beat the 
persons of individual Wafdists whom they suspected of 
sharing the views of Nokrashi Pasha, whom they accused, 
perhaps with some reason, of having left the Government 
because they would not disband this disorderly party army. 
Nahas Pasha himself disapproved of these assaults, but 
allowed himself to be persuaded by his advisers not to dis- 
band the Blueshirts. In spite of their violence, Noktashi 
Pasha acquired the sympathies of independent Wafdists who 
disliked the Government’s policy, or lack of it, and of the 
‘ Saadist ’ Wafdists who had rebelled against Nahassite 
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control before 1935. Dr. Hamid Mahmud, who represented 
the Wafd in London in the early days of Sidky Pasha’s dic- 
tatorship and’ had been Under-Secretary for Health in 1936, 
was one of the former. The latter group included Ali Shamsi 
Pasha, a respected ex-Minister who had taken part in the 
Treaty negotiations as delegate of the Saadist Wafd. Ahmed 
Maher Pasha continued to show his independence in the 
inner councils of his party. But as yet there was no outward 
sign of any serious rift in the Wafd. 

Meanwhile, the relations between the Government and 
the young King had taken a bad turn. Nahas Pasha, in 
forming his new Cabinet after the King’s accession, had 
proposed the name of Yusef el-Gindi Bey as Minister of 
Education. King Farouk objected to the appointment. Gindi 
Bey had had a turbulent and revolutionary past and for 
this and, perhaps, for other reasons was not regarded by 
the King’s advisers as an ideal Minister, He was therefore 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for the Ministry of the 
Interior, where he was largely responsible for the main- 
tenance of public security. 

Later in the summer the King expressed a wish to appoint 
Ali Maher Pasha Chief of the Royal Cabinet. ‘This office is 
important. The duties of its holder include the maintenance 
of communications between the King and his Prime Minister, 
and also between him and the representatives of foreign 
Powers. The choice of Ali Maher Pasha might well have 
commended itself to the Government. During the four 
months of his Premiership the Pasha had shown conspicuous 
impartiality, had issued several useful and constructive 
decree laws, and had adhered strictly to the Constitution. 
He had made no attempt to interfere in the election of 1936, 
which was conducted with a fairness acknowledged on all 
sides: his past justified the belief that any advice which he 
might give the King would be prudent and constitutional ; 
and the fact that his brother Ahmed Maher Pasha was one of 
the pillars of the Wafd should have made him a persona grata 
with the Wafdist General Staff. Nevertheless, the Wafdist 
chiefs objected to his appointment, perhaps because they 
would have preferred their own nominee to act as the King’s 
liaison officer—more probably because Nahas Pasha and his 
adherents had already realised that Ahmed Maher Pasha was 
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regarded as the destined successor to the leadership of the 
party by an increasing number of its members. He opposed 
the appointment ; the young King refused to give way, and 
from the deadlock sprang the political crisis that came to a 
head in December. 

The differences between the Government and the King 
and between Nahas Pasha and Ahmed Maher Pasha were not 
known to the public. Nokrashi Pasha had endured attacks 
in dignified silence. Ahmed Maher Pasha, protected by his 
office as President of the Chamber, kept silence publicly, 
and tried to prevent the quarrel between Government and 
Palace from taking a more acute form. He failed, however, 
to induce his chief to adopt more conciliatory tactics towards 
the King, to improve the Administration, and at least restrain 
the overbearing Blueshirts. The tactful mediation of the 
British Embassy in the dispute might have succeeded had the 
Embassy been in close contact with the Palace during the 
summer and early autumn. This absence of touch was 
ascribed to the fact that no Chief of the Royal Cabinet had 
been appointed ; whatever its reasons, it gave the impression 
that the Embassy was entirely with the Wafd, and when at 
last it tendered its good offices to the Palace they came too 
late. On October 20 the King, tired of waiting, appointed 
Ali Maher Pasha Chief of his Cabinet. His action aroused 
great excitement in Nahassite circles. The Prime Minister 
made a number of demands involving the restriction of the 
royal prerogative, notably in the appointment of the Palace 
staff; the Ministerial Press opened a campaign of protest 
against the (unspecified) threat to the national liberties and 
seasoned it with eulogies of Nahas Pasha. The students, 
however, who had once been mainly Nahassite in their 
sympathies, now took sides and demonstrated for or against 
Nokrashi and Makram Pashas, engaged in conflicts with 
Blueshirts or police, and drove the rector of the Egyptian 
University, Lutfi Said Bey, a liberal and broad-minded man, 
to resign his office in despair. On October 26 the Prime 
Minister went to Alexandria from Cairo to defend the national 
liberties before the King, and was somewhat illogically 
saluted at both cities by mass parades of Blueshirts. King 
Farouk assured him that he had appointed Ali Maher Pasha 
because of his own personal confidence in him; and added 
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that since the King was above party politics, the Chief of his 
Cabinet was also necessarily above them. Comforted by 
these gracious assurances, Nahas Pasha returned to Cairo, 
to find Makram Pasha far from convinced that all had gone 
well. Subsequent developments proved that the doubt was 
justified. During the interval between the visit to Alexandria 
and the opening of Parliament the relations between King 
and Government went from bad to worse. The wild words 
of prominent members of the Wafd reached the Palace and 
provoked the King and/or his advisers to obstruct various 
measures which required the royal assent by invoking the 
sometimes doubtful rights of the monarch under the Constitu- 
tion of 1923. 

Thus baited, Nahas Pasha retorted by attempting to 
obtain the modification of the army oath to the King to one 
of allegiance to the King and Constitution, an attempt which 
the Palace resisted. He seized the occasion of Ali Maher 
Pasha’s resignation of his (nominated) seat in the Senate to 
try to persuade his sovereign to nominate a Wafdist of the 
least importance for the vacant place, to which the King 
retorted by pressing the claims of a judge who was an orna- 
ment to the bench but a well-known adversary of the Wafd. 
Nahas Pasha’s refusal to disband the Blueshirts, who were 
now turning their attention from rebellious Wafdists to 
members of the Opposition, supplied his opponents with the 
political ammunition which they needed. The irresponsible 
language of prominent Wafdists, the visit of Nahas Pasha to 
Germany after the signature of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, 
and various episodes in the stormy history of the party were 
raked up in support of the theory that the Prime Minister 
was preparing to establish a party dictatorship in which the 
King would play the part of a rubber stamp. It must be 
added that the subsequent conduct of the Government added 
colour to this lurid picture. In the writer’s opinion, Nahas 
Pasha had no such intentions ; but bad advice and his own 
pride persuaded him against his own instinct to maintain the 
unconstitutional Blueshirt army rather than admit defeat by 
disbanding it in compliance with the desire of the King and 
the Opposition. Had he decided to give way on this point, 
to jettison Makram Pasha and to make peace with the dis- 


sidents, he might have weathered the coming storm. But 
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he would not throw over Makram. Pasha—for reasons that 
were far more creditable to him as a man than as a politician ; 
and he attempted to fend off Ahmed Maher Pasha and the 
dissidents instead of satisfying their demands for a change of 
policy. Nor did he prevent the Ministry of the Interior from 
persuading workmen employed by the State Railways and 
the Government Printing Press by promises or cash to join 
the Blueshirts in intimidating members of the Opposition by 
attacking them and stoning their houses. At the same time 
the return in November of Sir Miles Lampson, who cut 
short his leave in consequence of the dispute between the 
Wafd and the Palace, unfortunately gave rise to the rumour 
that he had come back to support Nahas Pasha. This and 
similar stories encouraged a general (and erroneous) belief 
that the British Government were committed to the support 
of the Prime Minister against all rivals inside or outside the 
Wafd. 

On November 18 the King opened Parliament. The 
Speech from the Throne was a recital of what the Govern- 
ment had done or hoped to do. Nahas Pasha did, indeed, 
inform the Chamber that student disturbances would be 
put down, but said nothing about the Blueshirts or the 
Government workmen who had been used against his 
opponents. He proposed the re-election of Ahmed Maher 
Pasha to the Presidency of the Chamber—no doubt to the 
Pasha’s secret disappointment—in the most flattering terms 
and made some changes in the Cabinet which did not mate- 
tially strengthen it. Mohamed Mahmud Pasha, Ismail Sidky 
Pasha, and other leaders of the Opposition seized upon the 
occasion to submit a petition to the King. They drew his 
attention to the Cabinet’s claim that they alone were respon- 
sible for obtaining the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, though it 
was the fruit of the co-operation of all parties in the United 
Front, suggested that he might urge his Ministers to keep 
alive the national spirit in which the negotiations had been 
conducted, and protested against the intimidation practised 
by Blueshirts and Government workmen. 

It was now becoming evident that the situation was 
moving too fast for Ahmed Maher Pasha’s dissidents. They 
would have preferred to wait until Nahas Pasha’s position 
grew weaker before they asserted themselves, but they began 
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to realise that if they gave no sign the King would before 
long dismiss the Government and invite Mohamed Mahmud 
Pasha, the leader of the Constitutional Liberals, instead of a 
Wafdist to form a Cabinet. The logic of the situation called 
for a change in leadership rather than a direct frontal attack 
on the Wafdist Party, strongly entrenched in Parliament, and 
still supported by the masses, who knew next to nothing of 
what was happening behind the scenes, and by the Arabic 
Press, which was mostly under Government control. But 
the King and some of his less responsible advisers were 
becoming anti-Wafdist rather than anti-Nahassite, and events 
confirmed them in their attitude. Ten days after the opening 
of Parliament a disgruntled member of an organisation known 
as the Greenshirts fired four shots at Nahas Pasha’s motor- 
cart without hitting him. 

The Greenshirts were a small body fostered by King 
Fuad as a counterpoise to the Blueshirts. It had become 
still smaller after his death and was kept alive with some 
difficulty by a few extreme Nationalists who disliked the 
Treaty, some religious enthusiasts, and, it was alleged, by 
foreign subventions. The would-be assassin who had been 
helping the Palestine terrorists defended his action on the 
ground that the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was a betrayal of 
Egyptian rights. The first result of the attempt was to 
tally support to Nahas Pasha. Unhappily for him, Makram 
Pasha and Gindi Bey tried to exploit the crime by accusing 
very nearly all their chief opponents of having instigated 
it. A large number of persons were arrested, and bands of 
workmen from Government establishments, armed with 
crowbars and supported by Blueshirts, attacked the houses 
of Mohamed Mahmud Pasha and other notables. They met 
the attack by calling up bands of Saidis armed with nabuts 
(metal-shod quarter staves) from their estates in Upper Egypt, 
and the ensuing tumults alarmed peaceful citizens and injured 
the Government’s reputation. Nahas Pasha in the meanwhile 
had planned a Bill for safeguarding the Constitution. Accord- 
ing to trustworthy sources, its main purpose was to render 
liable to draconic penalties any Prime Minister who, if he 
had no parliamentary majority on his appointment by the 
King, should fail to hold a general election within the two 
months prescribed by the Constitution. A Bill on these 
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lines, providing, inter alia, for a maximum sentence of ten 
years’ hard labour on any peccant Prime Minister, had been 
presented to King Fuad, and its rejection by him led to the 
fall of Nahas Pasha’s second Ministry in June 1930 and the 
setting up of Sidky Pasha’s dictatorship. Ali Maher Pasha 
is understood to have warned Nahas Pasha that a similar 
Bill would be disallowed by King Farouk as being based on 
the offensive assumption that the royal nominee would 
necessarily violate the Constitution. Independent critics 
added that no judges would impose such severe penalties 
as the Bill was believed to contain. 

Thenceforward events moved rapidly, assisted by mis- 
understandings and miscalculations, to a strange conclusion. 
A visit paid by the British Ambassador and members of 
his staff to condole with Nahas Pasha, who was suffering 
from complications of a distressing complaint, had been 
widely interpreted as evidence that the British Government 
had anchored their hopes to the Wafd. On December 13 
Ali Maher Pasha therefore informed Mohamed Mahmud 
Pasha, who had believed that he would be the King’s nominee 
when Nahas Pasha was dismissed, that Ahmed Maher Pasha 
was to succeed Nahas. Mahmud Pasha, though naturally 
annoyed at this change of front, patriotically offered his and 
his party’s support to any Prime Minister whom the King 
should appoint in Nahas Pasha’s place. Negotiations fol- 
lowed between Ali Maher Pasha and his brother, but the 
Diplomatic Body does not seem to have known of them at 
the time, and it was not until December 17, when The Times 
published a message from its Cairo correspondent giving the 
facts of the situation, that it was understood that the quarrel 
between the Palace and the Nahas Government had gone 
so far. Two days later Ali Maher Pasha seems to have 
authorised the publication by Reuter’s well-informed 
Cairo correspondent of a statement that Nahas Pasha 
would soon be dismissed. On December 20 Sir Miles 
Lampson, who feared that a constitutional crisis might cause 
agitation and rioting which would imperil British and foreign 
interests and prejudice the fulfilment of the military clauses of 
the Treaty, had an audience with the King in which he is 
believed to have drawn the royal attention to the incon- 
veniences, if not the dangers, which might follow precipitate 
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action. The King, however, assured the Ambassador that 
he had the situation well in hand, and the Palace put it about 
that the ‘ intervention ’ of the Ambassador had not changed 
the situation. It would seem, however, that the Ambassador’s 
action did have the unintended result of causing the Palace 
to swerve away from the idea of appointing Ahmed Maher 
Pasha. On the following day Makram Pasha was attacked 


by a mob of students from Al Azhar who were demonstrating 
in the King’s favour outside Abdin Palace, whereupon 
Nahas Pasha convened a meeting of the Wafdist Parliamen- 
tary Party, where all present were invited to take an oath to 
follow no Prime Minister but himself. Ahmed Maher Pasha 
attended the meeting and spoke his mind, but only a few 
Wafdists declined to take the oath. 

Several days of suspense followed, and it was not until 
December 27 that Ahmed Maher Pasha learnt that, in view 
of this oath and of what the King’s advisers professed to 
believe was the attitude of the British Government, there 
was no chance of a reconstituted Wafdist Ministry. He 
refused to form a coalition Government and was supported 
by Nokrashi Pasha, who, with the support of Sheikh Maraghi, 
the rector of Al Azhar, urged the Palace not to allow Nahas 
Pasha’s errors of tact and judgment to bring the young King 
into direct conflict with Parliament. But his efforts were in 
vain; a week earlier Makram Pasha and the Minister of 
Justice had been unable to give a direct reply to the King’s 
demand for the disbandment of the Blueshirts, and it is not 
yet certain whether the alleged offer of the Wafdists to 
convert this body into a ‘gymnastic’ society was ever 
officially made. On December 28 Mohamed Mahmud Pasha 
met Ahmed Maher Pasha, and told him in the presence of his 
brother that in this crisis he would serve under him or support 
him as Prime Minister if he would assume that responsibility. 
Ahmed Maher Pasha would not form a coalition Ministry : 
he agreed, however, to support any constitutional Govern- 
ment which might be formed. Later in the day, however, 
he withdrew his agreement after a meeting with Nokrashi 
Pasha, who seems to have taken the strongest objection to 
the probable inclusion of Sidky Pasha in Mahmud Pasha’s 
proposed Cabinet, and doubted Mahmud Pasha’s constitu- 
tionalism, since he had governed without Parliament during 
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the greater part of 1928-29, A last attempt was made at the 
suggestion of Ali Shamsi Pasha, the Egyptian Permanent 
Delegate to the League of Nations, to postpone an irre- 
vocable decision by submitting the differences that had 
arisen between the King and his Government on constitu- 
tional questions to the judgment of an ad hoc Council of 
State composed of constitutional lawyers, judges, and senators 


and others, whose ruling should be final. But the com- 
mittee’s proposal was rejected by Nahas Pasha, on the 
ground that the majority of its members were likely to show 
an anti-Wafdist bias. He also rejected a Palace proposal for 
the reconstruction of his Cabinet on a coalition basis. On 
the morning of December 30 he was dismissed from office 


by a royal rescript, which justified the King’s action on the 


score of the evidence that the Cabinet methods of governing 
were no longer supported by the people, who blamed it for 
having deviated from the spirit of the Constitution and from 
having failed to protect public liberties. The King named 
Mahmud Pasha Prime Minister and ordered the prorogation 


of Parliament for a month. 

Mahmud Pasha’s Cabinet was ready. It included Ismail 
Sidky Pasha (Finance), Abdel Fettah Yehia Pasha (Foreign 
Affairs), and several well-known Liberals and Independents. 
He informed the correspondent of The Times that the first 
task of his Government would be to restore confidence in 
public security and to make it clear that no disorders or 
organisations capable of producing disorders would be 
tolerated. The next task would be to set going the wheels 
of government, which were at a standstill owing to the exces- 
sive concentration of authority in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and the preoccupation of Ministers with novel 
interpretations of the Constitution to the detriment of public 
business. This done, the Government would improve the 
efficiency of the Administration, introduce reforms to benefit 
the fellaheen and the urban working classes, implement the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and submit to Parliament various 
measures necessitated by the abolition of the Capitulations 
and the independence of Egypt. The new Prime Minister 
ordered the disbandment of Blueshirts and Greenshirts. 
Both ‘ armies ’ vanished overnight. Complete calm prevailed, 
in spite of the forebodings of members of the Diplomatic 
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Body and the Press. On January 3 Parliament met to hear 
the royal rescripts read by an official of the Chamber. Ahmed 
Maher Pasha refused Nahas Pasha permission to speak before 
they were read. After an altercation, during which the lights 
were turned out, the police cleared the Chamber, where the 
rescript of prorogation does not seem to have been read, 
while a large majority of the elected senators passed a resolu- 
tion expressing dissatisfaction with the Cabinet and requested 
the King to reconsider the situation. Subsequently the 
Wafdist executive expelled Dr. Ahmed Maher and other 
deputies from the party. 

The new Government turned at once to their task. 
Mahmud Pasha appointed the first Egyptian Inspector- 
General of the Army in the person of Aziz el-Masri Pasha, a 
gallant and experienced officer who had served with dis- 
tinction in the Turkish army against the Italians in Cyrenaica, 
had narrowly escaped death at the jealous hands of Enver 
Pasha, had subsequently espoused the Arab cause, had shown 
great ability in training young officers of the police, and had 
been selected to assist Sir Ahmed Hassanein Pasha in super- 
vising the education in England of King Fuad’s heir. The 
appointment was criticised by some senior Egyptian officers, 
but was welcomed by public opinion. Meanwhile, Labour 
began to stir. Nabil Abbas Halim Pasha, an energetic and 
attractive Turk who had served in the German army during 
the war, had incurred the displeasure of King Fuad on account 
of the sympathies he had evinced for Egyptian Labour and 
had been deprived of the title of ‘ Nabil,’ which is given to 
the younger sons of princes of the House of Mohamed Ali. 
The royal displeasure did not prevent him from becoming a 
Labour leader of importance. He was trusted, and de- 
servedly, by the members of the embryonic trade unions but 
distrusted by the Wafdists, who, indignant at his refusal to 
bring his followers into the party fold, accused him of Fascist 
intentions. After King Fuad’s death he was reconciled to the 
young King and withdrew for a time from politics. He now 
appears to have re-entered the fray. Over thirty trade unions 
recently announced their secession from the federation formed 
in the Wafdist interest. That Nahas Pasha saw his hand in 
this seems to be proved by the fact that the ex-Prime Minister 
included his name in an unsuccessful petition to the Pro- 
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curator-General wherein he sought to connect Mahmud 
Pasha and many other prominent Egyptians with the attempt 
on his life. This attempt to revive popular passions did not, 
however, prevent a drift of Wafdists to the ‘ Saadist ’ Wafd, 
as Maher and Nokrashi Pashas called their party to show its 
adherence to the principles of Saad Zaghloul. By January 12 
the dissidents from less than a dozen in number had reached 
a parliamentary total of nearly fifty, in spite of the oath of 
December 22. Then the drift ceased, and, though several 
deputies were expected to abandon the official Wafd when 
Parliament met, it was far from certain that Mahmud Pasha 
would obtain a majority on a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber. The chances that a general election would be 
avoided grew more remote. Then came the happy interlude 
of the King’s marriage, which was celebrated throughout all 
Egypt with becoming pomp and most fervent demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to the young and popular King. These 
festivities were followed by the resignation from the Wafdist 
executive of Ahmed el-Amr Pasha, who had taken Nokrashi 
Pasha’s place. The blow was little lightened by the Pasha’s 
statement that he would not join the Saadist Wafd. 
Nevertheless, the expected trial of parliamentary strength 
was not made. Mahmud Pasha had intended to meet the 
Chamber on February 2, when the Government professed 
to be confident that with Saadist aid they would defeat the 
‘ no confidence ’ motion which Nahas Pasha was expected to 
propose. But, learning that the Wafdists were preparing to 
organise disorders, and ‘even to fire revolvers,’ in the 
Chamber, and apprehending that the dignity of Parliament 
would suffer, Mahmud Pasha obtained a royal decree dis- 
solving the Chamber and convoking a new Chamber on 
April 12. The Wafd could not contest the legality of 
the decree, which conformed strictly to the Constitution, 
but they naturally claimed that Mahmud’s unwillingness to 
meet Parliament gave them a moral victory, since it showed 
that he anticipated defeat. The general election will be held 
on April 2, by which time the formalities will have been 
completed to enable new constituencies to vote. All parties 
are now preparing for the struggle. The Nahassites, although 
they have petitioned the King to form a neutral Cabinet to 
superintend the election, which they fear might otherwise be 
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held unfairly, seem to have no intention of boycotting it as 
they boycotted Sidky Pasha’s election. The result is likely 
to depend ndt a little on the Saadists. If they are as strong 
as they believe, and if they co-operate with the constitutional 
Liberals and other non-Wafdist groups, as the formation 
of a joint election Committee of Saadists, Liberals 
and supporters of Sidky Pasha has led the public to 
expect, the official Wafdists may well be defeated, The 
immense popularity of the young King, the public 
knowledge of the rift within the party, and widespread 
disappointment at their administrative slackness are against 
them. On the other hand, no rebel against the Wafd has 
yet made good against the party machine. The fellaheen 
may still be under the spell of the almost mystical belief in 
the party which brought Nahas Pasha back in 1936; and it 
is doubtful whether the average voter is fully aware of the 
extent to which the dispute with the Palace was mishandled. 
The contrast between Nahas Pasha’s conciliatory and states- 
manlike moderation during the Treaty negotiations and the 
Conference at Montreux, and his, or his advisers’, treatment 
of the King, the Saadists and the Opposition during the 
recent crisis, is indeed inexplicable. 

Whatever the issue of the elections, it is impossible not 
to feel misgivings as to the future. Democracy and constitu- 
tional Government are young plants not yet fully acclimatised 
in the rich soil of Egypt, and their survival might be equally 
threatened by the victory or the defeat of the Wafd. In the 
one case Nahas Pasha might be unable to prevent a revival 
of the Blueshirts, while the failure of the Opposition to 
provide an alternative Administration would prevent the 
development of other parties and, by making parliamentary 
power the monopoly of a single party, pave the way to a 
‘ totalitarian’ State. On the other hand, the defeat of the 
Wafd might lead, after a constitutional interval, to thinly 
disguised Palace rule. The present social and economic 
conditions of Egypt contain elements of danger. The 
increase of population is pressing hard on the countryside, 
which is already densely inhabited. The contrast between 
the poverty of the masses and the more ostentatious than 
solid wealth of the classes is striking ; it is far from certain 
that the extension of perennial irrigation has not done nearly 
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as much harm as good by promoting the serious increase of | 
water-borne parasitic diseases. No very large addition can 
be made to the cultivable area of Egypt; and, so far, the 
Egyptian peasant, a highly specialised creature, has shown 
no disposition to emigrate. These problems will begin to 
become urgent before many years have passed, and they are 
unlikely to be solved by a Wafdist caucus or a combination 
of ambitious Palace officials and pliant bureaucrats. 

For the present, however, there is no reason to distrust 
the capacity of Mohamed Mahmud Pasha to deal with the 
situation. His integrity, experience, and ability guarantee 
that the Administration will recover its tone under his 
hands: his pro-British sentiments are pledges for the fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty; his courage and firmness inspire the 
belief that he will resist any Wafdist attempts to foment 
disorder—a possibility, should Nahas Pasha’s advisers appre- 
hend a serious defeat—and will check any attempts, of which 
there have been indications, to revive the potentially 
dangerous Greenshirt organisation in the interest of El 
Azhar or Abdin. That influences connected with the Palace 
may bring undue pressure to bear upon him is a possibility 
for which he is fully prepared. It may be added that he is 
too able a statesman to commit the error of staking too much 
on the popularity of the young and still inexperienced 
King. British diplomacy can lose nothing by maintaining 
friendly contact with a leader who has the support of some 
of the best elements in the country and is no fair-weather 
ally. It should not be forgotten that, but for a Labour 
manceuvre, he would have concluded a treaty with this 
country in 1929 which would have differed in no essential 
from that signed in 1936, and that he did not allow personal 
or party feeling to deter him from inspiring the formation 
and maintaining the cohesion of the United Front in the 
negotiations that finally placed Anglo-Egyptian relations on a 
friendly and rational basis. 

P. P. Graves. 
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A Discussion OF ITs PoLicy 
By D. S. MacCorz 


Tue policy pursued at the Institute, which is incorporated 
in the University of London and grants diplomas and degrees 
for students of artistic history, has resulted in the resigna- 
tion of its well-known Ditector, Professor W. G. Constable. 
Mr. Constable was, before the War, Fellow and Economic 
Supervisor at St. John’s College, Cambridge. His health 
suffered under war service, and he turned afterwards to the 
study of painting as a pupil at the Slade School. He was 
recommended by Professor Tonks as first holder of the lectur- 


ing-post at the Wallace Collection, but after brief office there 
was snatched away by the National Gallery, where he was 
ultimately Assistant-Director. Lord Lee of Fareham had, 
while he was still at Hertford House, secured his services as 
Secretary to the ‘ English Primitives ’ Committee and Exhibi- 
tion; furthered his career, and finally secured his appoint- 
ment as Courtauld Director. He has played a nearly irre- 
placeable part in the cataloguing of Loan Collections and 
other work of the sort. Of his unusual range of knowledge, 
and strenuous study as a scholar-in-art, there is no question. 
There has been a doubt whether he sufficiently delegated 
matters of administrative detail, and did not over-anxiously 
cultivate the foreign liaisons and prestige of the Institute, 
with absences involved, and consequent loss in tutorial 
supervision; but these were excesses of zeal judicious 
pressure from his co-managers would have corrected. They 
appear rather to have encouraged a dissipation of his forces. 
His successor, Mr. T. S. R. Boase, lately Dean and History 
Tutor at Hertford College, Oxford, takes over at a difficult 
moment in the Institute’s career, and is so far an unknown 
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quantity in London and abroad as a scholar-in-art, though he 
is well qualified, as historian and administrator, by Oxford 
testimony. His friends, among whom I hope I may already 
reckon myself, are aware of his sensitive appreciation for 
works of art and wide study at home and abroad. All of us, 
therefore, will wish him a fair field while he finds his feet, 
takes command and has leisure to review the situation. 

The policy pursued at the Institute, with a friction between 
Director and Managers which has come to a head with Pro- 
fessor Constable’s resignation, was the subject of debate in 
three numbers of The Burlington Magazine, November to 
December 1937, following an editorial protest in the October 
issue which was supported in letters by two scholars of 
authority, Professor Talbot Rice and Mr. E. K. Waterhouse. 
Lord Lee of Fareham and Sir Robert Witt wrote in defence of 
the Governing Board, and Mr. Constable intervened to 
correct the former on a point of fact. At the invitation of the 
editor, I am to discuss the past, present and possible future 
conduct of this potentially important foundation.1 

Iam myself, I fear, by nature tepid about scholarship in 
att, because I care greatly for the beauty and significance of 
its masterpieces, but little for attributions, dates and other 
circumstances of their origin. Yet as a critic, and especially 
as former Keeper of two Galleries, I have had to take a modest 
hand in such research. Like all detective work, this investiga- 
tion of finger-prints and other records by the policemen, 
incarcerators and guardians of the masters and their shadier 
followers is fascinating as well as necessary, and there is no 
doubt that we need in this country a competently staffed and 
directed school of what we awkwardly call art-historians, 
whose task is to weave works of art as elements and illustra- 
tions into the general web of culture, the record of man’s 
imagination and activities; to increase our meagre crop of 
additions to the European literature on such subjects and to 
meet unblushingly the foreign visitor within our gates. 

I contributed, in 1914, to a French publication, the 
Revue de Synthese Historique, an account of our teaching institu- 
tions in this branch of learning. I could then only muster 
the Chair at Edinburgh, well occupied by Baldwin Brown, 


1 A briefer treatment, written for the January number, was held over for ampli- 
fication and fuller consultation with those principally conce: 
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the lectureships, without tutorial discipline, held for brief 
periods by the Slade Professors at Oxford and Cambridge,” 
and the lectureship at the Slade School, London, which I had 
the privilege to inaugurate. It has since become a university 
professorship with tutorial teaching. I therefore welcomed 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld’s creation of an Institute, and in an 
article written for the Week-End Review * and not contradicted 
by its proprietor, Mr. Courtauld himself, took for granted 
that here at last, with unlooked-for financial backing, was the 
school we had desired, from which a steady stream of officials 
and scholars generally might be expected to proceed. Further 
reflection and discussion renders the training of officials a 
more disputable function. Certain heads of great Museums 
prefer men to come straight from the Universities or else- 
where, to receive their training on the spot. Sir George Hill, 
recently Director of the British Museum, put it bluntly that 
he would not regard a degree from the Courtauld Institute 
as qualification for a post. This might narrow, but not 
necessarily confine, the academic function of Mr. Courtauld’s 
foundation to the special training of scholars in the history 
of Art. England is, especially, a country of amateurs, often 
blessed with genius, in contrast with the professionals of 
Germany and other countries. A notable example of the 
museum-trained man was the late Sir Hercules Read, who had 
little schooling and no university upbringing, but became an 
authority of European rank. 

I had been a member of the committee at Oxford which, 


under Michael Sadler’s ardent impulsion, had planned the 


formation of courses in Art-history within the framework of 
its Schools. But it became clear that London, with its vastly 
richer opportunities for the study of works of art as well as 
books, was the right place for the new foundation. I had no 
part in its preparation, in which Lord Lee was the predominant 
spirit, nor in its subsequent activities, and was not alone in 


wondering a good deal, during the five years of its existence, 
what, exactly, its governors had actually set before them as 
its objects, since the fruits of their direction were not very 
visible, in spite of the unusual qualifications of its head and 


* Simultaneously with the above publication the Cambridge Chair was attached to 
an Architectural School. 
8 November 1, 1930. 
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the stream of eminent foreign specialists who gave sporadic 
instruction by lecture. 

The reasons for this unsatisfactory outcome of so pro- 
mising a foundation have now been disclosed by the virtually 
enforced retirement of the Director in the course of last year. 
There had been, since the early days, with a growing cleavage, 
a divergence of views between the academic and the lay 
members of the Board—namely, the Chairman (Lord Lee of 
Fareham), Sir Robert Witt and Mr. Courtauld himself. I 
had named him last, because I doubted whether he had at 
starting a very clearly defined idea of what function his 
generous benefaction was to perform, nor did I think him 
likely, of his own motion, to revolt against the idea we had 
attributed to his initiative. That deflection I had attributed 
rather to the preferences of his two eminent colleagues, eager 
for a diffusion of culture, but less concerned with a severe 
academic discipline. 

Mr. Courtauld, as we know and applaud, has been a 
munificent disposer of his wealth, and along with his wife 
devoted much of it to the endowment of the arts of painting 
and music. It was he also, as I remember gratefully, who 


rescued Gerald Barry and his colleagues, when they were 


jettisoned from the old Saturday Review, by chartering for 
them the new but, alas ! short-lived craft to which I referred 
above. It only survives, as a name, in the list of shipwrecks 
which amplifies the title of The New Statesman. Mr. Courtauld 


is genuinely sensitive to pictures, dates his active interest in 
them from a tour in Italy, extended to Paris, where he fell in 


love with Manet, Degas, Renoir and other nineteenth- 
twentieth century French masters. A result was the notable 
Courtauld gift of pictures to the Modern Foreign Gallery, 
supplementing the Lane bequest, and the subsequent forma- 
tion of a trust, to hold and lend yet more examples. He is 


modest, and shyly reserved in expression of his preferences, 


so that I have been in doubt as to what they were; and I 
imagine that he is easily influenced in matters where he does 
not trust his own judgment. His integrity of purpose I 
knew ; but judged it to be, in the matter of the Institute, a 


somewhat puzzled integrity. I learn, however, from himself, 
that from the first his main idea was a spread of interest in 
the Arts among our people, meaning by that chiefly an induce- 
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ment, under guidance, to visit galleries, rather than attendance 
on courses of lectures. 

The other two are men of a very different temper, notable, 
both of them, for high abilities and public spirit, possessed, 
both of them, by a devouring and driving and dominating 
energy, and Sir Robert Witt, certainly, has a mastering desire 
for the popularising of studies in art, and the compelling or 
persuading to come in of all who are still in the outer dark- 
ness of indifference to pictures, so that those lost sheep may 
find salvation in the fold of curiosity about the arts, which is 
his own very honourable passion. 

I got to know him first when the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund had been launched, with a subsidy from that gifted 
lady, Mrs. Herringham. The indispensable Lord Balcarres 
(now Crawford) had been secured as Chairman, but a Secre- 
tary was wanting, and the Herringhams suggested to me this 
young City solicitor, connected with one of them, whose 
name I only vaguely knew as a contributor of book-notices 
to The Saturday Review. We took him on that recommenda- 
tion, little knowing what a radioactive force had entered the 
baby society, one which was to develop its size and range of 
action to an undreamed-of degree, till it became the large 
and fruitful organ that we know. 

After some preliminary trouble on which I will not dwell, 
but which might have led one with an ominous augutr’s 
mind to forecast recent events, I entered into cordial rela- 
tions with both Chairman and Secretary, and Witt became 
an invaluable and tireless ally in an association with Charles 
Aitken and myself as a sort of ‘ Three Musketeers ’ in various 
campaigns, such as that for a new administration of the Tate 
Gallery and for retention of the Lane pictures. With all 
his City work, he would find time for any call; would, for 
example, attend Lord Curzon at midnight, the earliest hour 
at which that equally indefatigable statesman was able to 
turn his mind to our affairs, and he bore the heavy end in 
them all. I recite those shining virtues of his to show how 
far from prejudiced I am against an old comrade. I remember 
too fondly early days at the Old Clergy House in Alfriston, 
where he and Charles Aitken were joint tenants, and fresh 
moves plotted during tramps over the Downs, or water- 
patties for bathing-picnics at Cuckmerehaven, with as yet 
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uninvaded beach, through the fields of Exceat Farm, with its 
ancient charm of plowing oxen. Witt, naturally, had worldly 
ambitions, being a man of action, out for power. Aitken, 
pure-hearted as few men are, almost self-less in his desires, 
and altogether self-effacing, was eager and resourceful in 
good works. I, intermittently stirred, in periods of illumina- 
tion, as an egger-on of others, was lazy or otherwise absorbed 
when it came to carrying on. 

Witt’s passion for the arts is of a peculiar kind. He is 
endlessly curious about pictures, without having a marked 
sensibility for their value, except as objects of historical and 
other secondary interest. In that he is like a great number of 
our estimable scholars, who see pictures and drawings, as 
such, through their ears rather than their eyes. He is the 
author of a very popular book, How to Look at Pictures, but 
I suspect that the way of looking least native to him is seeing 
them. He knows more about them, their date, authorship, 
school, subjects and present abode, than many of our officials, 
and his collection of photographs is the freely opened study- 
ground for students of all nations. He wishes that old and 
young should enjoy what gives such intense pleasure to 
himself, and that the young, particularly, should gain at 
least an ample smattering of information at the Institute 
without too daunting a standard, so that those lambs may 
win not only some culture, but a diploma, or be able even to 
bleat B.A. after their name. He protests his approval of an 
encouragement to sterner courses of discipline for scholars of 
another type, but he is ready to sacrifice staff and strict study 
if his darling, the desire for knowledge of art ‘in widest 
commonalty spread,’ should be threatened with a background 
place, even if the spreading should be a little thin. 

My acquaintance with Lord Lee has been neither so long 


not anything like so intimate, but our relations, whether 
official, on the ‘ English Primitives’ Committee, which he 
brought together, on the N.A.C.F., on the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and as guest or fellow-Clubman, have been uniformly 
pleasant. I watched, with an unwilling admiration, how he 
shepherded his witnesses at the Bridges Commission towards 


a predetermined conclusion, and induced the representative 


of our Defence Committee, Lord Crawford, to acquiesce in a 
compromise I detested, the mutilation of the Bridge*as the 
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ptice of its preservation. He is a notably shrewd collector 
of pictures, but leaves me puzzled about the workings of 
his mind in acquiring them, for he told me once that he had 
no interest in modern art. For one who sees the same eternal 
characteristics in good painting, old or new, that attitude is 
unintelligible. Lord Lee, famous as the donor of ‘ Chequers ’ 
to the nation, and the holder of Government office and many 
other administrative posts, has won his way to these by native 
ability, but he did not himself, I think, go through the mill 
of a University course, unlike Sir Robert, who had an Oxford 
training and would be expected to appreciate its advantages 
as the preparation for specialist studies. Both men have as 
accompaniment of the remarkable qualities to which I hope I 
have done justice a domineering disposition, and can be ruthless 
in their treatment of those who resist their will. Lord Lee, 
it has been said, must be not only trustee but director, and 
his colleague, with a more diplomatic manner, is little less 
determined. 

The existing system at the Institute, over which the 
difference came to a head, may be briefly outlined. The 
‘ diploma ’ is granted to graduates after one year’s study and 
examination ; to others after two. It is over the B.A. degree 
and non-graduate candidates that conflict has been chiefly 
waged. At present students, taken on after matriculation, 
are given a year to pass the ‘ Intermediate’ University of 
London examination. Two further years at the Institute 
complete the course. Mr. Constable has held that this pre- 
paration is insufficient, that the education is. not thorough 
enough for the production of fully equipped scholars, and 
that the full grind of a B.A. course or its equivalent should 
be exacted before students enter on the two-years’ study at 
the Courtauld. His contention appears to be justified by 
results, since it is the students thus qualified who have made 
good after leaving the Institute. 

Sir George Hill, a member of the Board, had independently 
put this view before the Governors, and a sub-committee 
was formed in 1936 to report upon his proposal. To this 
Sit Robert Witt was added, and submitted a counter-memo- 
randum, with some sharp criticism of the Director. Professor 
Ashmole, and other academic members, supported Sir 
George. Professor Constable, a better scholar than tactician, 
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followed with a counter-statement, ending up, to the dismay 
of his supporters, with an announcement of his resignation. 
He ought, of course, to have held on and awaited the eventual 
retirement of Lord Lee and Sir Robert Witt: but a sensitive 
man had suffered too much in a trying atmosphere; had 
even, not very wisely, taken on the Slade Professorship at 
Cambridge to escape from it, for one day in the week, to a 
more congenial air. 

The University representatives, who should have been 
champions of the academic ideal, played a weak hand, 
influenced, doubtless, by fear of offending Mr. Courtauld, 
who supported his lay colleagues, and of forfeiting the 
benefits hoped for from an ultimate donation or bequest of 
pictures and photographs from the latter. The photographs, 
indispensable for study, could not be housed in the existing 
building, and are not legally assigned to the Institute. The 
pictures it would be an entire mistake to make over to the 
Institute, where the nucleus of yet another National Collec- 
tion would be out of place. What is wanted is enough 
examples of painting, complete or unfinished, for demonstra- 
tions in technique, with illuminating specimens of copies 
and fakes. A section for research in technique has been 
added to the Institute by the bequest of Mr. Norman Wil- 
kinson. It is no business of mine to advise Lord Lee about 
the disposition of his treasures; but my dream for their 
ultimate use would be that they should remain in the White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, endowed as a second Kenwood, to 
rejoice South-western visitors, as that bequest does North- 
westerners. The question of the Director’s resignation was 
adjourned, but he persisted. He had refused a tempting 
offer from another institution, and a higher stipend, to remain 
at his post in Portman Square, but after his resignation his 
own Cambridge failed to provide him with a refuge at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The mischief of the tyranny I have indicated has not 
been limited to the Courtauld Institute. Under the same 
chairmanship, that of Lord Lee, a most valuable public 
servant, Mr. Collins Baker, also resigned from the post of 
Keeper at the National Gallery. Both those eminent scholars 
were faced with an uncertain future, and Mr. Baker forfeited 
his pension ; but the United States, with a keener epreoned 
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tion of their merit, have provided them with congenial and 
distinguished employment—one on research work for the 
Huntington Library at Pasadena, where the study of great 
English Houses in the Eighteenth Century is encouraged, as 
it is not at home; the other as head of the painting depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum. But two out of our scanty 
band of such scholars have been expatriated, with a digging 
up of their roots, and to the loss of their friends. One asks 
uneasily who is next on the list, I will not say of proscription, 
for there is no such list, but of resignation. Nor is that all ; 
the terror has led to the withdrawal of one scholar, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Baker, from the National Gallery, and a scarcity 
of candidature for the Institute. 

Lectures by eminent outsiders continue; but lectures, 
after all, are a medieval form of teaching, no longer neces- 
sary now books are to be had, though at times stimulating 
from the gift of exposition or personal charm of the lecturer. 
What is chiefly wanted is a library of slides after works of 
att (with tutorial exposition), and that, under Mr. Constable, 
was being rapidly built up. One solid lecturing feature, 
however, is the steadily attended course on Chinese art by 
Dr. Perceval Yetts; another that on painting technique by 
Mr. Thomson, on the lines of the Fogg Institute at Harvard. 
At present there is no one equal to Mr. Constable in wide 
range of book and museum knowledge to fill the really 
important part of tutorial director of studies: his former 
able seconder, particularly in medieval art, Mr. J. G. Mann, 
has gone over to the Wallace Collection; the bright spot in 
the Institute’s present plight is its undeserved luck in securing 
Mr. Boase. 

I return to the case of Mr. Baker. I knew him first as a 
friend and admirer of Steer, an ex-student from the R.A. 
School, and a neighbour in Hampstead Way. Sir Charles 
Holroyd’s papers and letters had overflowed from a stuffed 
roll-topped desk into receptacles which recalled the bath 
described by De Quincey; he called for someone to sort 
them, badgered, as he was, by criticisms of his National 
Gallery catalogue, and otherwise overwhelmed. I suggested 
Baker as a redder-up: that task he quickly and successfully 
performed, and then was taken on to continue the catalogue, 
begun by Mr. Maurice Brockwell on an eternal scale, with 
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no visible prospect of conclusion. This also he accomplished, 
and, having proved his value, succeeded to the office of 
Keeper. A predecessor had resigned, unable to endure 
gtoss personal rudeness from a singular specimen of the 
Trustee kind, now happily departed from troubling, and 
from a ludicrous existence, but not before he had persecuted 
Holroyd into illness, which ended fatally. Holroyd, like 
all Directors, had made mistakes, and full advantage was 
taken of these by the person I refer to and his patty on the 
Board. 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have suffered from 
some miasma, peculiar to the place. Men who outside of 
the Board are pleasant-spoken, reasonably kind and intel- 
ligent people, have become, in association, a kind of corporate 
cad. Baker, a dour man externally, but as that diviner of 
character, Charles Aitken, always maintained, with ‘a heart 
of gold,’ is also a man of unshakeable loyalty and unflinching 
will. The fire had burned within him during Holroyd’s 
trials, and he was determined that, if he could prevent it, 
Charles Holmes should not have to undergo a renewal of 
such handling. He therefore arraigned the Chairman, 
Lord Lansdowne, and other noble Lords at a meeting of the 
Board. The late Lord Plymouth, the timidest-voiced man who 
ever, and too rarely, spoke out his firm conviction, followed 
with a quiet, but sufficient word—he ‘hoped that sort of 
thing would not be repeated.’ Lord Lansdowne had to 
swallow his medicine, but the physician did not endear 
himself to the Board. He must tell the whole story himself, 
if and when he chooses, but resentments came to a head, and 
under intolerable provocation he resigned, with one defender 
among the Trustees. He had established himself, under the 
impulsion of Charles Holmes, as a leading authority on the 
history of English portraiture, with several books to his 
credit: his natural destination, indeed, seemed to be the 
National Portrait Gallery: but in his obstinate fashion he 
had preferred to remain at Trafalgar Square. 

There is a moral to be drawn from this sorry tale. The 

« My own experience of Trustees, I perhaps ought to say, has been a pleasant one : 
they freely delegated their authority, and supported its exercise. My successor at 
Hertford House, however, had to suffer under a fresh infusion. Happily at the National 


Gallery there appears to have been a complete change of manners and perhaps of heart 
since the present Director was installed. 
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officers of the Gallery have, at present, no court of appeal 
against their masters. The Treasury stands neutral, and when, 
as in this case, a Premier, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was a 
trustee, the First Lord of the Treasury is also out of question, 
rarely attending, committed in absence by his colleagues, and, 
however amiably disposed, ineffectual. Prime Ministers, as 
well as dealers, and, I venture to add, royalties, unless specially 
endowed by knowledge and taste, are better away. I must 
not be misunderstood if I add the last. The Duke of Windsor 
(then Prince of Wales) preserved, as he was bound to do, a 
detached attitude, but one eminently fair-minded. 

What may appear to have been a digression is not really 
so. The problem of despotism and its victims affects closely 
the Courtauld argument, as it does that of government 
generally at the present day. I am fully conscious that in 
attacking a despotism, I am very much a Satan rebuking sin ; 
that in the place of our two tyrants, were that conceivable, 
I might have been little less autocratic. I should doubtless 
have made mistakes, but not, I trust, have been betrayed into 
their kind of mistake. It would be customary, at this point, 
to deprecate the high-handedness of our masters as ‘the 
defect of their qualities.’ That is pestilent nonsense; but a 
mean idea makes of an autocrat first a tyrant, then a bully. 
Against such a disaster in government some counter-check, 
democratic in the last resort, is necessary. ‘The ideal of Sir 
Robert Witt and Lord Lee is not ‘ mean’ in the usual sense, 
but it is in the sense of ‘ middling,’ or ‘mediocre.’ Our 
Triumviri, if Mr. Courtauld be included, have not a fine ideal, 
but a flat one. Like the Mussolinis and Hitlers, they are 
ironing out excellence in favour of dead level, in a sort of 
kindergarten where the pupils dabble in scholarship, and 
learn to regard pictures mainly from behind. 

So much by way of attack. What, I shall be very properly 
asked, is the alternative ? Sir Robert Witt, in his winding-up 
letter to the ‘ Burlington Magazine’ correspondence, argued 
that there was none; that no ‘ Pious Founder’ existed for a 
really scholarly Institute, Mr. Courtauld having declared for 
the ‘ popular ’ ideal, as opposed to the academic. That may 
be true, but so enlightened a benefactor is not petrified in his 
intentions. A highly relevant fact is that an event which does 
something to restore the depleted forces of our scholarship is 
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another instance of his ready and generous help: I mean the 
transfer from Hamburg to London of the Warburg Institute, 
a Jewish foundation no longer welcome in the land of its 
birth. Here is an institution representing the highest standards 
of Germanic culture within its chosen field—namely, the 
literary sources of Italian painting (¢.g., the subject of the 
recently acquired Giorgione idyll, identified at once), Mr. 
Courtauld has provided for the temporary housing of the 
staff, with their magnificent library. 

An example nearer home and more nearly bearing on the 
Courtauld Institute, is the foundation at Birmingham of the 
Barber Institute, amply financed and admirably directed by 
Professor Thomas Bodkin, who has added to Irish grievances 
by quitting Dublin to take control. In this, as well as in the 
Courtauld, there is an over-obsession by pictures. Of the 
Visual Arts, the fundamental, constructive member is Archi- 
tecture, with its adjuncts of carved ornament, mosaic, glass- 
painting, fresco, and decoration generally. Next to that 
comes Sculpture, in the round or relief. Coexistent with 
them, but anterior in time, are the Crafts. Then come tempera 
and oil painting, detached from building, the Graphic Arts 
generally with that mixed art, the Cinema. These, because 
they are arts of an imagery beyond the scope of sculpture, 
take a peculiar place in the history of culture, as illustrations 
of literature and history. But they ought not to shoulder 
out the others, Beside the Visual Arts is that of Sound, 
Music, and the mixed Arts of Verse (including Crooning, like 
Mallarmé’s), Prose, the Dance, Theatre and ‘ Talkies.’ All 
are a part of human culture. The firm lines on which Lady 
Barber’s Institute is proceeding are that the history of all the 
arts should be a concurrent study with University courses in 
political and social history. The illusion that talk to young 
people about the history of pictures will open their eyes to 
painting has not deluded the Birmingham Director.® 

Now no one wants to rule out the access of amateur 
students to lectures on art. Anything that keeps them 
for a few minutes looking at a work of art or a slide may 
awaken a sleeping instinct ; but talk is no substitute for such 


5 See his excellently wise inaugural lecture, ‘ The Place of the Fine Arts in the 
University’ (James Cond, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, 1935). Price one 
shilling. 
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an instinct, which is either inborn, or absent. Proportion, 
in the matter of ‘ popular’ and ‘ academic,’ at the Courtauld, 
has gone wrong. Lord Lee, the originator of the scheme, 
was under the impression that his original emphasis had been, 
as now, on the popular side. His memory had played him 
false; his statement in The Times, on which my article 
immediately following was based, put scholarship in the 
forefront, and the popular side in the background. The 
statement of aims, in the current prospectus, reverses that 
order of importance. 

What is more, there were ample funds, had they been 
carefully husbanded and applied, to meet both demands.® 
As Sir Denison Ross, an academic member of the Courtauld 
Board, has argued, money was wasted in setting up a separate 
institution, with costly clerical staff, instead of grouping the 
new school with the existing Professoriat at University 
College, not to speak of the woful Committee super-tangle, 
with University traps for business-despatch, that was involved. 
A lovely house, a museum-piece of the Adam Brothers, is 
cluttered up with bookcases for a superfluous Art Library, 
a fresh drain on the endowment, when all that was required 
was a limited number of books for immediate reference, to 
the hand of staff and pupils. The house in Portman Square 
provides no proper lecture-room: University College has 
the spacious and convenient Botanical Theatre and other 
class-rooms, to which additions could be made in the vicinity 
from the dormant building-fund. The resources were 
squandered. 

The upper floor at No. 20 affords room, delightfully 
situated, for the residence of a Director, and office accommo- 
dation for his secretaries. The house, restored to its former 
appearance, and adorned by pictures from the ‘ Home Trust,’ 
might save a remnant from the beauty, eaten into and further 
threatened, of old Portman Square. 

I had vainly hoped to be done with controversy and spend 
what years may be left to me on my own proper business of 


painting and poetry. I had my lesson from the last of the 
diversions in a much dissipated life. I took up the lead in the 

* The endowments are Mr. Courtauld’s benefaction, yielding £3500 a year, and the 
Senate’s annual grant of £2500. In addition there is the building fund, which brings 


in £2500, and is now accumulating. 
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‘ten years conflict ’ over Waterloo Bridge at a point when the 
original defenders were throwing up the sponge: a forlorn 
hope was, with the aid of Lord Crawford in organising an 
unexampled national appeal, carried through the reversal of a 
Government decision and through other vicissitudes to a 
cheap and perfect solution in the design for a road bridge at 
Charing Cross by Mr. Dalrymple Hay, the true expert in such 
matters, and from that to a final triumph in the House of 
Commons: but the stupid obstinacy of the again dominant 
‘Labour’ Party in the L.C.C. defeated us; Mr. Herbert 
Morrison had the solatium to his amour propre of dancing on 
the ruins of the bridge, and his esthetic is to be illustrated, 
through the complaisance of a former P.R.I.B.A., in a 
structure which will be neither plain engineering, like Hunger- 
ford Bridge, nor good architecture, like the old, but a mongrel, 
masking its real structure with a sham of stone spans, which 
would break their backs if they were indeed arches. The 
old bridge was doing its business, such as can conveniently 
be done at that point ; even had it been insufficient, it would 
have been preserved as a monument in European Capital 
Cities, not only of the first, but of the second or third degree. 
There is to be a wide bridge in the wrong place: none is in 
view for the right. With such a record of wasted time I have 
been reluctantly drawn again into the fray, but my conscience 
has pricked me over the fate of two public servants who are 
also my friends, and over the decline of an Institute, from 
which much had been hoped, and a lamentable waste of 
money, of zeal and of the best intentions. 


D. S. MacCor. 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: THE SEEKER 


By Baron Errx PALMSTIERNA 


TRUE greatness of spirit cannot be measured in time, of 
which it is independent; nor with other qualities, for it is 
unique, But we mortals need centres for our thoughts which 
hesitate to take lofty flights, and it is natural to us to keep 
alive in our minds the memory of the great on the anniversary 
of their entrance to or departure from the earthly scene. 
Ourselves moving inside time and seldom aware of the 
timeless, these dates serve as a frame to a great life—tlike a 
heavy curtain which portrait-painters of old were wont to 
depict as a background on either side of their subject. 


Biographies thus limited only contain what we have been 
able to record of a short span of life progressing from one 
point to another. Neither the original driving force of the 
great individual nor his ultimate goal—if we may speak of 
anything as ultimate—is within our comprehension. We 
only see a shooting star as it passes through our atmosphere, 
not knowing whence it came nor where it went. 

Such must be our thoughts when we try to penetrate the 
secret of a life like that of Emanuel Swedenborg, who arrived 
on earth 250 years ago and departed out of view in the year 
1772, his remains being buried in the vault of a small Swedish 
church once standing in St. George’s Square, in the City of 
London, where children now play about a stone which 
reminds the passer-by of Swedenborg’s last resting-place in 
British soil, though, after 136 years of forgetfulness, Sweden 
claimed him, and his remains were at last brought back to 
his native land with full military honours om a Swedish 
warship for interment in the ancient cathedral of Upsala. 

My own first experience of Swedenborg’s eminence was 
in the course of a debate in the Swedish House of Commons 
in 1908, when a vote was taken for a contribution to a green 
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sarcophagus which was to receive his body. I then heard a 
memorable speech by that great statesman and leader Hjalmar 
Branting, who lashed with genuine anger and subtle irony 
the ignorance and narrow-mindedness of those who did not 
acknowledge Swedenborg’s genius or understand the honour 
Sweden was doing itself in thus atoning for the long neglect 
to recognise his devoted services to mankind. Many a 
Swede for the first time realised that his country had sheltered 
one of the very few spirits who have trodden the soil of this 
evil-haunted earth with innocence in their hearts and the 
light of unearthly purity in their souls. 

All the relevant dates of Swedenborg’s life are accurately 
registered, the details carefully noted and commented upon, 
for Sweden is a land of order. The exterior frame is set, but 
when essaying the task of sketching his life one encounters 
the difficulties that are the lot of any man who meditates on 
the real character of a great genius. 

Some biographers have used methods reminding us of the 
‘ behaviourist ? school among biologists and fastened upon 
the circumstances which surrounded him and are supposed 


to have played a part in moulding Swedenborg’s life. They 
speak of his pious father (a famous bishop and poet) and his 
maternal inheritance, his early upbringing and training at the 
hands of scientists and philosophers, and the religious move- 
ments which he encountered when travelling through many 
lands. It is true that Swedenborg was more than usually 
receptive and sought knowledge eagerly. His mind absorbed 
experiences from many quarters during that great age of 
thought in Europe, especially in the England of Queen Anne. 
His ideas were influenced by Newton’s cosmology, Flam- 
steed’s and Halley’s astronomical researches, and Locke’s 
essays. The Neoplatonists of Cambridge impressed him 
profoundly, as did the Dutch scientists Huygens and Boyle, 
the German philosopher Leibnitz, and the French scientists 
De la Hire and Varrignon. Milton fired his imagination, and 
he was attracted by the ‘ brotherhood’ founded by Count 
von Zinsendorff. But we cannot obtain a correct impression 
of Swedenborg by a minute examination of the sources from 
which he drew sustenance and inspiration. The method is 


too narrow and exclusive. The figure of the man himself 


and his own life-force disappears under such treatment. It 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 733 u* 
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was, after all, Swedenborg who braved the journey to England 
in 1710 and was nearly wrecked when approaching the shore ; 
it was Swedenborg who was attacked by pirates who boarded 
the vessel and was fired on by a British guardship which 
mistook them for the pirates; it was Swedenborg who 
narrowly escaped death on the gallows for landing, contrary 
to strict regulations, in a time of pestilence. The moral force 
in him is not explained merely by stating that he came 
under a variety of influences. The dogged determination 
which, as he wrote to his brother, ‘made him change his 
lodgings and turn them very often,’ his sustained efforts 
to surmount each successive obstacle—these, the very basic 
character of Swedenborg, escape biographers of this type. 

Biographers of the modern school of psychology, on the 
other hand, have eagerly examined the mental state of Sweden- 
borg during his later years. He is brought into their clinics 
and classified as a specimen of particular interest. They tell 
us that hysterical symptoms showed themselves in his early 
childhood, when Swedenborg, unaware of Yoga exercises, 
tried to limit his respiration to a minimum in order to trans- 
cend the range of our senses. They inform us that during 
his last twenty years he showed unmistakable signs of mental 
disease which ended in paranoia. His visions were hallucina- 
tions accompanying the progressive derangement of his mind, 
but he was harmless, and therefore not certifiable although 
not ‘ in his right mind.’ 

Yet the period of Swedenborg’s visions, which began in 
the year 1736 and lasted until his death in 1772, was one of 
great activity in his life. He took a lively and influential part 
in the Swedish House of the Nobles, presenting memoranda 
which displayed an extraordinary lucidity of mind. In one 
such document, dated 1761, he energetically defended my 
own great-grandfather’s policy and demanded his reinstate- 
ment to office after Sweden’s disastrous war against Prussia. 
One of our leading statesmen, von Hépken, has declared 
Swedenborg’s memoranda on currency to be the best that the 
Swedish Diet ever received, while Swedenborg’s plans for 
social reform and for the betterment of industrial methods 
were published during the years in which he was supposed 
to be on the verge of insanity. 

Yet what made so deep and lasting an impression on the 
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world was, not Swedenborg’s scientific works, but the 
spiritual teachings, recorded in his elaborate Latin during 
these years of ‘ mental aberration.’ His books influenced the 
young Blake and, through Goethe, reached Carlyle, Coleridge, 
the Lake school of English poets, Coventry Patmore and 
Emerson. Helen Keller, the blind and deaf genius, talks of 
the ‘thrill she feels when she places her fingers upon her 
Braille edition of The Divine Love and Wisdom, that great river 
of light.” H. de Balzac was also manifestly influenced by 
Swedenborg, whose vast output of religious literature has 
been translated into some twenty different languages. 

The psychologists have led us astray ; they have thrown no 
light upon the source of their subject’s great genius. 

It is not a matter of surprise to us that devoted partisans 
of Swedenborg’s doctrines figure also among his biographers, 
for the Church societies founded on his revelations number 
about 170 and are spread over fourteen countries. They 
emphasise his visionary teachings and their origin, which 
Swedenborg himself never doubted to be genuine messages 
from the spiritual world. In such circumstances it is easy to 
realise that every word of Swedenborg becomes precious, 
and that his doctrines are apt to become dogmatically accepted 
as expressions of ultimate truth. 

But an unbiassed reader of these as of other scriptures is 
struck by the abundance of imagery and allegory therein, 
showing with what difficulty a seer translates his visions into 
human language. Music is a better vehicle of expression 
than words which limit and distort their meaning. His 
teachings open fresh vistas and afford new inspirations ; but 
we must not ask for minute exactitude in all respects. 

Swedenborg’s claim to possess the gifts of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and prevision are well established, but he 
attached little importance to such phenomena. His balanced 
and discerning mind understood that what nowadays engages 
psychic research workers must be subordinate to the main 
purpose of bringing human life into harmony with its origin. 
It is of interest, though, to remind English readers of Sweden- 
borg’s letter to John Wesley, in which he correctly said that 
he knew of Wesley’s wish to see him, and asked him to call 
before a certain date, because otherwise he would not find 
him, as he would have left the earth by that time, a statement 
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which proved to be accurate. Such psychical knowledge 
was not miraculous in the eyes of one who proclaimed that 
the human spirit has access to the spiritual world just as our 
minds receive through the bodily brain information with 
regard to life on the earthly plane. Many agree with the late 
Professor J. J. Thomson that if telepathy can be proved to 
exist between human beings it is not unreasonable to assume 
that it also may be a means of communication between the 
living and the dead so called. Many more will say that, in 
the light of present-day knowledge of a living universe and 
contact with the beyond, the claim of Swedenborg to bring 
messages from the spiritual world has lost much of its novelty, 
and that the close correspondence between his recorded im- 
pressions and those of others shows such a degree of accuracy 
in essentials—if we discard the time colouring of the messages 
—as to afford convincing proof of their intrinsic veracity. 

Swedenborg founded no Church; he was a very modest 
and humble man, who only related what he actually saw or 
heard. He did not preach, and it i$ strange, indeed, that his 
writings—in a language which only the learned could read— 
have such a force as to bring a change of life in thousands 
and to continue to do so centuries after his passing. But a 
student of his works recognises many features which have 
their root in the medium himself and the age in which he 
was living. That seems to be inevitable in all communicating 
entities from another form of existence. Absolute clarity 
cannot penetrate our obscurity. We are not entitled to hope 
that we may experience the splendour of undisguised truth 
of grasp its meaning. But this general and, I hope, justified 
reservation with regard to biographies issued by disciples of 
Swedenborg diminishes nothing of his real greatness. 

What, to my mind, characterises him above everything 
else, and constitutes the strength and greatness of his genius, 
is the steady simplicity of purpose which held him from early 
age until his last breath. He was the most typical seeker the 
world has ever seen. He set his feet on that road which the 
Poet Laureate so beautifully described : 


We travel the dusty road till the light of day is dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim, 
We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 
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Nothing could deflect Swedenborg from that road. Neither 
all the allurements of earthly fame and position nor the risk 
of poverty and derision caused him to hesitate. He had made 
up his mind and carefully mapped out the route he intended 
to follow; he carefully watched and noted the progress he 
made and never for a moment lost sight of the ultimate goal. 
A true interpretation of Swedenborg’s life is the epic story 
of a yearning soul who pursues his way through and enriches 
all the accumulated knowledge of his day, but never looks 
back or hesitates at cross-roads. The secret of Swedenborg’s 
life is the divine restlessness of a man ever in search of the 
truth about Reality, the Perpetuum Mobile in his soul which 
constantly spurs him on. Lord Chesterfield’s saying in a 
letter of 1784—‘ Seek and you will find, in this world as well 
as in the next ’—sounds like a faint echo of his remarkabl< 
contemporary. 

No picture of Swedenborg is complete or accurate which 
does not show him constantly on the move, for he was 
himself an exponent of pragmatical views. The inanimate 
matter and mechanical laws first engaged his attention. He 
was so devoted to learning that he missed no chance to 
acquire skill in any trade. He lived with craftsmen in order 
to explore their secrets. He could, when in need, make his 
own instruments, for he was a bookbinder and watchmaker 
and learnt engraving. He made copious notes of all he saw 
and heard—‘ noting down in my diary what I heard from the 
learned ’—and took an early resolution never to be drawn 
into disputes. ‘I will fix my attention,’ he said, ‘ upon data 
and facts and follow where I see truth, or the cause supported 
by experience and reason. If what I say be true, why should 
I be eager to defend it? Surely truth can defend itself. If 
what I have said be false, it would be a degrading and foolish 
task to defend it.’ His mind was exact and his method 
empirical. He would not pursue knowledge simply for the 
sake of knowledge alone, but ‘always desired to turn his 
studies to some practical use,’ and the results of his efforts 
were stupendous. Even we of the twentieth century, 
inured to the output of mechanical devices, cannot fail 
to admire the young Swedenborg’s indefatigable inventive- 
ness. 

At the age of twenty-six, whilst abroad, he sent to his 
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tutor in Sweden a list of his mechanical inventions. They 
had been ‘ scattered about on pieces of paper; but nearly all 
are now brought into order,’ he says, ‘so that, when oppot- 
tunity offers, they may be published.’ The list included an 
amazing number of various objects: a plan to construct a 
submarine ; a hydraulic machine, raising weights by means 
of water; a water clock which registers not only the hours 
but the movements of the heavenly bodies as well; a flying- 
machine ; new methods of constructing cords and springs ; 
a fire-driven machine for throwing water; a musical instru- 
ment by which the unskilled may play any kind of music, etc. 
His versatility seemed to know no bounds. He produced 
the first book of algebra printed in Sweden, and also made 
‘an attempt to find the east and west longitude by means of 
the moon.’ He did a signal service to King Charles XII. of 
Sweden in 1718 by transporting two galleys and a few small 
ships seventeen miles across hilly land in order to assist the 
troops which were besieging the Norwegian fortress 
Fredrikshald. 

Swedenborg proceeded on his self-chosen road and 
intended to ‘ traverse the whole mineral kingdom,’ with the 
result that the late Professor A. G. Nathorst, the great paleo- 
botanist, speaks of him as ‘the first Swede who described 
plant-fossils and interpreted them in a manner satisfactory for 
those times. . . . His contributions in the field of geology are 
such in their significance and sweep that they alone would have 
been sufficient to have secured him a respected scientific name.’ 

A man of his inclinations towards mathematics and powers 
of imagination was naturally attracted by the stars, and in 
1718 he published a treatise ‘On the Motion and Position 
of the Earth and the Planets,’ arriving very tentatively at 
conclusions which have proved correct. He had perfectly 
clear conceptions of the nebular hypothesis: ‘How many 
myriads of heavens may there not be? How many myriads 
of mundane systems ? We might say that the infant heavens 
and earths were successively coming into existence as the 
others declined in age, grew hoary with years and fell into 
decay.’ Sir James Jeans could not express it better in his 
popular writings. The late Professor Svante Arrhenius de- 
clared Swedenborg to be a forerunner of Kant and Laplace, 
who adopted his theory that the planets of our solar system 
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originated from the solar matter. Yet amidst all this vast 
learndom the genius meditates : ‘ In this consists our highest 
wisdom—that we know how small is the extent of our 
knowledge.’ 

Constantly on the search for truth, Swedenborg could not 
remain in this field of physical science. He felt he must 
penetrate into the very heart of the matter and find out its 
innermost secrets. What is matter? he asked, and turned to 
chemistry, long dominated by alchemists, for an answer. 
He wanted ‘ to trace out Nature to the least things,’ and so 
another series of practical results accompanied his researches 
which only experts can follow. A large section of his Principia 
deals with magnetism. 

Even these pursuits came to an end; once they had led 
him to higher ground. True to his early plans, he now set 
out to obtain knowledge concerning the relation between 
body and soul. He started a series of intensive studies in 
anatomy and physiology. They bore fruit in two groups of 
big volumes on the Amimal Kingdom, of which the last was 
published in 1744. The president of a Congress of Anatomists 
said of him in 1903 that ‘ he was far in advance of his contem- 
poraries on fundamental questions,’ and at the Swedenborg 
Congress of 1910 in London Dr. Max Neuburger, Professor 
of Medicine at Vienna, declared ‘ the crown of Swedenborg’s 
physiological achievements to be his views on the functions 
of the brain, especially of the cortex cerebri” In harmony with 
modern science, he taught that the various motor functions 
are specifically localised in the brain. Long before Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul appeared Swedenborg sought for the 
junction of the soul and the body, and concentrated his 
efforts around the organ which seemed to present the con- 
nective link. Hence his assiduous researches into ‘ grey 
substance ’ and the nerve system emanating from it. 

It seems to the editor of Horizons of Immortality that 
Swedenborg was in another respect far in advance of his 
time, and, perhaps, still ahead of us. Biologists as well as 
psychic research workers would do well to study one of his 
papers which bears the title ‘ Arguments showing that our 
Vital Force consists mostly of Little Vibrations.’ He fore- 
stalls the theory that life itself emanates from waves of ultra 
short length, and that the human soul acts, on the body 
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through waves which affect the nerve system. ‘I have 
written a little anatomy of vital forces,’ he says, ‘ which, I 
maintain, consist of undulations. For this reason I have 
made myself thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
nerves and the membranes, and I have proved the harmony 
which exists between that and the interesting geometry of 
undulations.’ It would not be at all surprising if the Psychic 
Research Societies the world over should one day find 
Swedenborg’s thoughts on telepathy and clairvoyance in 
complete accordance with facts. He explains these phenomena 
as follows: ‘It frequently happens that a person falls into 
the thought of another person, that he perceives what another 
is doing and thinking—that is, that his membrane trembles 
from the tremors of the other person’s cerebral membranes, 
just as one string is affected by another, tuned in the same 
key.’ Swedenborg was very likely on the right track; but 
we would rather say that when the functions of the brain are 
low, and the waves of the soul can reach out more unhindered, 
these psychic phenomena take place, as witnessed under 
trance conditions, or else with specially endowed persons. 
Students of telepathy or dowsing may find in Swedenborg’s 
writings suggestions for further research. 

In his long quest for the truth about reality he had at last 
reached the ‘ Kingdom of the Soul.’ Seven times he had run 
round the arena, like the competitors in ancient times, before 
he ventured an attempt to reach the ultimate goal ; he found 
that he had ‘ directed the course thither both too hastily and 
too fast,’ but was nevertheless determined to allow himself 
no respite ‘until all the swathings of the soul had been 
successively unfolded.’ ‘I hope,’ he said, ‘by bending my 
course inwards continually, I shall open all doors that lead 
to her, and at length contemplate the soul herself—by the 
Divine permission.’ 

He renewed his efforts and investigations, but quiet hours 
of meditation convinced him that scientific methods were of 
no avail any longer. ‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.’ 

It has been asserted, with little justification, that this 
experience caused a deep life-changing crisis in Swedenborg. 
His earlier studies had led him to regard the universe as an 
outcome of a Being of Infinite Love. Life and love were 
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identical in thought, and the object of man a free reciprocating 
of the Divine Love. The new turn of the road did not 
frighten or unsettle him. He calmly noted the experience he 
had reached and set out again to continue the pursuit in 
spite of having lost his old bearings. He now proceeds 
‘inwards,’ in the same quiet, philosophical mood as of old, 
watching, investigating, and noting all he heard or saw. 

He could not remain in office under the new conditions 
of life, and later withdrew from public activities altogether 
in order to develop the means of communication he traced in 
his soul. Vistas into the world of reality now opened up to 
him, and soon he found himself conversing just as easily with 
the other side as with friends on earth. He continued, as 
always, to collect the harvested material in systematic order, 
and the great volumes on his spiritual travels show that his 
intellectual powers did not flag. 

In fundamental respects Swedenborg’s views correspond 
to the teachings of all great messengers who have brought 
light to mankind. He taught that love is God, and that the 
love in us is part of God’s spirit; that a correspondence 
exists between a spiritual life and life on earth; that our 
sense of perception is a ‘ specialised and narrow perception ” ; 
that earth is our ‘seminary of education’; that we are 
‘ exposed to mundane influences and influences from vibrating 
elements’ in the universe; that our ‘ free will,’ with which 
‘ omnipotence does not meddle,’ acts in the balance between 
the counteracting influences and that ‘ like draws like.’ 

This has been said by others during the passage of 
centuries, although in different clothing ; but we have need 
less of new knowledge than of grace to live in accordance 
with the light we possess. In that respect Swedenborg set 
up a great example. He was not only an undaunted seeker, 
but lived up to the standard which grew steadily higher. 

This towering genius was a humble man, this carrier of 
truth was tolerant, this man of high experience was of a 
gentle and lovable nature, breathing an atmosphere of purity 
and charity. In a book, printed in 1758 in England, he wrote 
the memorable words: ‘ Willing and doing good to a 
neighbour without hope of reward being the object is heaven 
in a man.’ 

ERIK PALMSTIERNA. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY 
By Tue Rev. A. J. Macponatp, D.D. 


THE conclusions offered in this survey of the present situation 
in the German Church dispute are not based entirely or 
even mainly upon observations made during my ten days’ 
visit at the beginning of December 1936. They had been, 
to a large extent, formed partly by a close study of docu- 
mentary evidence since the dispute began three years pre- 
viously, and partly during longer visits to Germany in 1933 
and 1934. But my visit last December supplied fresh evidence 
for the conviction already held that in the German Chutch 
dispute, as in every other human dispute, there are and have 
been, at any rate for nearly two years past, two sides to the 
question. 

I am anxious to emphasise this proviso, for nearly two 
years past, because down to the point when Herr Kerrl and 
Dr. Zéllner took office in the autumn of 1935 there is no 
doubt that the Pastors League, of over 7ooo members, and 
the Bekenntnis, or Confessional Church Party, were fighting 
against measures which threatened the freedom of Church 
life, and perhaps the integrity in Germany of the Christian 
faith. However, by the autumn of 1935, after the failure of 
Dr. Jaeger’s drive in Wiirttemburg and Bavaria, police 
action was almost entirely withdrawn, save in a few instances 
where it was proved that the pastor had indulged in unwise 
political speech or writing. A new situation was created 
when Bishops Marahrens, Wurm and Meiser called upon 
their pastors in Hannover, Wiirttemburg and Bavaria to 
co-operate with the committees about to be set up by Herr 
Kerrl. The result was that by December 1936 only 3000 of 
the 19,000 pastors, of all shades of theological or ecclesiastical 
opinion in the Deutsche Evangelische Kirche, were standing out 
in opposition. The great majority were working quietly and 
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effectively in their parishes. This is a significant fact which 
has not, perhaps, been sufficiently noticed in this country. 

During my ten days’ tour I had lengthy interviews with 
pastors and laymen representing all types of Church opinion, 
Confessional Church, Deutsche Christen, Free Church, as well 
as representatives of the large body of Lutheran pastors, 
whose theological views differ but little from those held by 
pronounced members of the Confessional Party, but who 
have not been drawn into the controversy, or who have 
abandoned it during the last year or two, in order to 
concentrate upon quiet work in their parishes. If the 
representatives of this class of Lutheran pastor, whom I met 
in Hamburg and Berlin or its neighbourhood, are typical 
of the great majority of pastors no longer in opposition 
to the Reich ecclesiastical authorities, there appears to be 
ground for a more hopeful view of the whole situation, in 
Spite of apparently sharp differences, which, since my visit, 
have been manifested between leading personalities at head- 
quarters. 

I found clear evidence that pastors who teach the whole 
Lutheran faith have not been hindered in their work from 
the beginning of the dispute. In other cases pastors who 
wete formerly engaged in the dispute have abandoned it 
and are conducting progressive work in their parishes. Some 
of them testified that even amongst the children no hindrances 
had been placed in the way of their ministry. In one case a 
member of the Nationalist Socialist Party has sent his children 
to the Lutheran pastor to be prepared for confirmation. In 
another case the official leader of the local branch of Hitler 
Jugend work amongst girls co-operates with the pastor in 
the instruction of her charges. Repeatedly 1 saw members 
of the National Socialist Party, in the uniform of the party 
ot wearing its badges, present at public worship, or religious 
meetings, obviously taking part as devout Christian people. 
In no single case could I find any evidence, even when mem- 
bers of the militant Bekenninis Party were questioned, of any 
interference on the part of the civil authorities when the 
pastor confined his preaching and teaching to the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. e trouble arises in those cases where 
the pastor feels it necessaty to apply this teaching in the form 
of sharp criticism of the present régime in Germany. ) 
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The evidence of pastors belonging to the Huguenot 
Church and the Lutheran Frei Kirche supported these con- 
clusions. At no time had any opposition or criticism been 
offered to their labours. Their social work, as well as direct 
spiritual ministry, has been conducted without interference 
or hindrance. In one of these cases a pastor, of vigorous 
personality and pronounced Fundamentalist views, is carrying 
on a magnificent evangelistic work in the centre of Berlin, 
but he tempers evangelical zeal with tactful consideration for 
prejudices which might break out into criticism. 

In all these cases the value of a conciliatory attitude and 
the avoidance of a defiant attitude appears to reap a reward— 
freedom to do the work of a Christian pastor, evangelist and 
minister. 

On the other hand, I came across clear evidence of a 
forthright, uncompromising spirit in the attitude of several 
members of the Confessional Church Party. In one case 
this appeared to be the reaction of a personality hardly suited 
to the ministerial office, a highly-strung and now disheartened 
pastor, who would probably find himself ill at ease in any 
ministerial sphere. Such a one gathers a small circle of lay 
folk of a similar type around him, and the vigour of their 
protests is apt to be out of proportion to the difficulties 
originally experienced, but tends to call into action opposition 
and hostility which might have been avoided by a more 
conciliatory attitude. At the same time, there are pastors 
in Berlin, belonging to the Bekenntnis Party, men of mild 
temperament, though of pronounced theological views, 
whose opposition to the Reich ecclesiastical administration is 
as definite as that of the more radical critics, but who express 
themselves with less violence. However, they appeared to 
me to be mainly senior men, whose habits of thought had 
become fixed, and so no longer adaptable to new ideas and 
methods. 

Pastor Niemdller has the quiet, firm, courteous presence 
of an officer of the British Senior Service. His theological 
views are clear-cut and simple, as might be expected in the 
case of an ex-naval officer. Yet he has the martyr spirit, and 
honestly believes that he is engaged in a cause as vital as 
that upheld by Martin Luther. His personality is such that 
he would fill any church, no matter what gospel he preached. 
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But my impression of him was that so gifted and so well- 
equipped a pastor might, by a fair attempt to estimate the 
difficulties of others, achieve a great deal to heal the wounds 
in the German Evangelical Church, 

Among the Deutsche Christen I found a similar type of 
pastor, gifted mentally and physically, natural leaders, whose 
views on the Old Testament were no more pronounced than 
that of Liberal Evangelicals or Modern Churchmen in this 
country, yet holding orthodox views on the Person and 
ministry of Christ, loyal to the Scriptural doctrine of Atone- 
ment and Resurrection. In one case, at least, such a leader 
does not appear to have been wisely handled by some of the 
Church authorities, although in another case it appeared that 
a rather bluff and not too well-educated pastor of this party 
might with justice be misunderstood by people of orthodox 
theological views. It appeared that with sympathetic treat- 
ment many of the Deutsche Christen might be won over to 
some compromise whereby the bitterness of their criticism 
of the Confessional Party might be abated and a return to 
quiet ministerial work secured. 

Indeed, one of the fundamental causes of the failure of 
Herr Kerrl’s ministry to bring about a larger measure of 
reconciliation than it has yet secured lies in a radical cen- 
trifugal tendency and policy among the different parties or 
movements or ‘ fronts’ engaged in the dispute. The use of 
the term ‘front’ at this stage in the dispute is significant. 
I had the unhappy feeling that there is no deep-rooted desire 
for conciliation, but rather an instinct to continue a fight 
well begun, well maintained, but no longer of moral signifi- 
cance. In reply to my suggestion that these leaders should 
quietly meet together and, in an atmosphere of charity and 
prayer, try to understand each other’s points of view, and so 
compose their own difficulties as well as to try to understand 
the most difficult situation which confronts the central Reich 
ecclesiastical ministry, I found not merely disinclination but 
blank refusal to entertain such an idea. Although the idea 
of ‘leadership’ and of following a lead appears to be 
thoroughly understood and appreciated in the political sphere, 
there is a notable absence of a proper recognition of these 
principles in ecclesiastical matters, as is natural in a Church 
organised on non-episcopal lines, in which leadership can 
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only be local. Local leaders should be brought to realise 
that acceptance of the lead of the territorial bishops, and in 
turn of the central administration, would do much to ease 
the existing tension. Indeed, in those territorial churches 
where such a lead has been followed there is peace. The 
splitting up of the German Evangelical Church into con- 
flicting sections is largely the result of the absence of a well- 
established system of bishops whose wise counsels might have 
secured the support of the local leaders. 

Another apparent need is that the pastors should confine 
themselves to a simple preaching of the Gospel, such as I 
heard in the Dom at Berlin one Sunday morning, leaving 
politics aside and trusting td the word of the Gospel to win 
its way. Modern Germany, like modern England, requires 
to be re-evangelised, and so long as that need exists the 
pastors have a full programme before them without entering 
into disputes about other matters. To say, as some pastors 
said to me, that Gospel preaching is not enough suggests 
a failure to understand, not merely the present’ situation, 
but the proper function of the ministerial office. A 
pastor is called to the preaching of the Word and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. If these are not enough, then 
the responsibility is no longer his. He is certainly not called 
upon to introduce another content or method into his 
pteaching. But I found in several cases that such a ministry 
does, as in England, fill the churches and create peace in the 
parishes. 

These impressions were confirmed after my interviews 
with leading laymen. During the course of half an hour’s 
talk on December 8 with Herr Kerrl, who told me that he 
was converted to Christ at the age of thirteen and had read 
his New Testament ever since, the minister said that condi- 
tions in the world to-day resemble those in the Roman 
Empire 2000 years ago. Everything is in ruins, and now, as 
then, delivery can come only through Christ. The great act 
of Christ was to lead men back to God. Christ did not 
introduce a new religion, but He negotiated for men an 
approach to God. There is no need to compare Hitler with 
Christ—indeed, there is no comparison between them; but 
Hitler had been sent by God, and authorised by Him to raise 
up the German people from the ruin in which it stood, and 
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to make possible for it a new historical future.1 In addition, 
Hitler had attempted to make clear to the German people 
that God is there, although in wide areas the conception 
of Him had completely disappeared. Many Germans had 
abandoned the idea of God altogether. He lamented that 
the Church had not grasped its duty. It opposed itself to 
the National Socialist endeavour and was lacking in a psycho- 
logical understanding of the people (Vo/k). It adhered much 
mote strongly to its own dogmatic opinions instead of to 
the single great duty of only preaching Christ again to men, 
and of bringing Him close to them. What do the people 
know of confessions and dogmas? When they have again 
accepted Christ, there will then be an opportunity for them 
to understand these things (namely, confessions and dogmas). 
Therefore the pastors must leave aside everything which 
obscures the figure of Christ or makes it difficult to under- 
stand Him. It is fatal to true Christianity that the Churches 
should be in opposition and hold their own views to be 
more important than Christ and His life and teaching. In 
place of Him they prefer to talk of Abraham and Old Testa- 
ment personalities, and are excited if the people are weak in 
the understanding of such things. 

The Jewish question is prominent. Mommsen described 
the Jews as ‘the ferment of decomposition.’ They are 
indeed the medium of destructive ideas in the modern 
world through the Aufkiarung (eighteenth-century theological 
Liberalism), Marxism and Bolshevism. They have over- 
thrown Russia to the ground, and the Russians know it. 
Therefore it is difficult for the German people, before it has 
recognised Christ, to occupy itself with Old Testament 
figures, or with human conceptions. 

Herr Kerrl claimed that he was striving honourably on 
behalf of the Church, which should unite with him and with 
Hitler in a great struggle against the forces of evil; but co- 
operation was difficult so long as good will is lacking in many 
clergymen, both Roman Catholic and Confessional. He 
concluded by saying that he would be very grateful if the 
English people could be brought to see this situation with 


1 A precisely similar estimate of Herr Hitler has been made in a little book recently 
published by Professor Ernest Barker—Oliver Cromwell and the English People (Camb. 
Univ. Press), p. 77. 
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the tolerance and patience to be expected from a nation 
which had experienced such troubles before and had solved 
them by a close interweaving of the functions of Church and 
State. 

The value of this statement by Herr Kerrl on the urgency 
of bringing the German people back to a knowledge of God, 
by simply preaching Christ to them, has been seriously 
diminished by a pronouncement attributed to him on Feb- 
tuaty 13,1937. But the date of this pronouncement should be 
carefully noticed for reasons which will be given below. On 
that date he is reported to have said : 

Bishop von Galen and Dr. Zéllner wanted to bring home 
to me what Christianity really was, that it was a question 
of the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Son of God. That 
is ridiculous,* quite unessential. All that matters is to let 
the character of Jesus work upon one, to translate Chris- 
tianity into action. In the course of history an Apostolicum 
has been built up. That the recognition of this Apostolicum 
should be a token of Christianity is nonsense. There has 
risen a new authority as to what Christ and Christianity 
really is. This new authority is Adolf Hitler. I do not 
want by this to attribute divinity to Hitler. God speaks 
through men, through history, through living words. If 
this, which has been said before, had been recognised, 
there would have been no split between Christianity and 
National Socialism. All could have worked together to 
carry out the will of God, which is to secure the survival of 
our people. 

Elsewhere in the alleged address Herr Kerrl says that he 
proposes to rule without Church Committees, either national 
or provincial, and that individual members of the Church 
could henceforth ‘ place themselves under the direct authority 
of the Church Ministry ’ (Kerrl’s ministry at Berlin). More- 
over, he said: ‘In no circumstances will there be elections. 
Nor would they have any success.’ 

Two days after the delivery of this address to the Presi- 
dents of the Provincial Church Committees—an address 
outlining the policy which Herr Kerrl was about to promul- 
gate—Herr Hitler, on February 15, brushed it aside and 
announced that elections would take place : 


* It is now understood that what Kerrl said was: ‘If I should say that it was a 
question . . that would be ridiculous ’"—a very different version. 
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The Church shall now, in complete liberty and along the 
lines determined by the congregations themselves, give 
itself a new constitution, and therewith a new organisation. 
I authorise the Reich Minister for Church Affairs (Herr 
Kerrl), with this object in view, to prepare the election of a 
General Synod and take all the necessary measures. 


With these words the Fabrer brushed aside the proposals 
made in Herr Kerrl’s address of February 13 and by implica- 
tion any expressions in it, practical or theological or other- 
wise. Thus, even if Herr Kerrl made the statement criticis- 
ing the doctrine of the divine Sonship of Christ it was not 
approved by the Fi#brer and is therefore no longer getmane to 
the controversy. It falls back into the limbo of discredited say- 
ings and incidents, and ought no longer to be regarded and 
appraised as possessing current significance in the dispute. 

Moreover, coming from Herr Kerrl, the statement, 
although serious, should, in justice, have been discounted by 
the fact that Herr Kerrl is not a theologian. He was appointed 
to assist in the practical work of framing a new Church 
constitution, and in all probability what he meant was that 
as a practical man he was ‘not concerned with theological 
issues, but desirous that the preaching of Christ should be a 
simple evangel that the masses could understand. The 
failure to create a new constitution, completed by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Zéllner the day before (February 12), lies behind 
his speech on February 13. His main difficulty is not Christo- 
logy, but quite clearly the fear that the Roman Church and 
the Evangelical Church, following in its track, are attempt- 
ing to set up a State within a State : 


Witness the inflammatory speech of the Pope against 
National Socialism to the German pilgrims who visited 
Rome. If a Catholic bishop came to the State and said, 
‘We want to do everything to create good relations with 
the State,’ then we would be much more inclined to listen 
to complaints. Our party and our leader want to have per- 
fectly good relations with the Christian Confessions. We 
stick to the speeches of our leader at Potsdam and elsewhere. 
But the Church must recognise the primacy of the State. 
That ought not to be difficult, as the party expressly repre- 
sents positive Christianity. . . . If, however, the Church 
wants to be a State within the State, then the Church will 
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soon find itself standing alone and isolated... . The 
fundamental principle is that the peoples are the handiwork 
of God. Imperialism and curialism are both in conflict 
with these principles, and with the nation. 


These practical questions form the burden of Herr Kerrl’s 
address on February 13, and his unfortunate Christological 
reference should not be allowed to have the significance 
which has been assigned to it. Herr Kerrl impressed me as 
belonging to a type of Christian layman with whom many 
of us are familiar in this country—a robust and kindly 
personality, a man doing his best in a difficult situation, and 
ready to meet sympathy with sympathy. For example, in 
the summer of 1936 he secured a grant of 30,000 marks for 
the erection of a Greek Orthodox church in Berlin. His 
views on the attitude of the Confessional Church, on the Jews, 
and on Bolshevism I found to be generally held by other 
laymen and indeed, on the Jewish and Russian questions, by 
the pastors as well. Ina conversation with the late Dr. Simons, 
a former President of the High Court of Justice at Leipzig, an 
almost identical attitude and account of the situation was pre- 
sented to me. The same views were expressed by an ex- 
ambassador. Here are devout men, who contend that with 
growing experience the rough corners of administrative action 
are being smoothed away, and they all deplore the fact that 
the pastors do not make allowances and try to work with the 
new Church authorities. This state of affairs is especially 
tegrettable since, they say, the pastors, as Christian leaders, 
should now show an example in conciliation and a desire to 
co-operate in the difficult task of preaching Christ anew to 
Germany. An opinion is growing among the lay folk that a 
solution of their difficulties will come only if the laymen 
—Church officials and others—assume, as in England, more 
responsibility in Church affairs. This appeared to be the 
conviction of several leading business men, as well as of 
officials at the different ministries, 

Bishop Heckel, the head of the foreign relations depart- 
ment of the German Evangelical Church, appears to be 
carrying on a policy exactly suited to the needs of the situa- 
tion. While loyally supporting the Government on all 
political matters, and on all questions of Church organisation, 
he avoids raising issues on points of sharp theological differ- 
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ence, and seizes every opportunity to show friendship and 
kindly Christian brotherhood to all who approach him, His 
care of me when I was in hospital and afterwards was extremely 
generous. He has written a most important pamphlet on 
the Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh which ought to 
be translated and read by everyone. 

Bishop Marahrens very kindly met me at the railway 
station at Hannover on my return journey and stayed until 
the train left. He sent cordial greetings to the Anglican 
Church. We had little opportunity for close discussion, but 
he told me that the situation in the Church questions was 
still fluid and that it was unsafe to prophesy about it. He 
impressed me as being a leader with most of the qualities 
which the situation requires—personal, spiritual and mental, 
a man of great vigour of body and mind, 

I had long interviews with officials at the Foreign Office, 
Propaganda Ministry (Dr. Goebbel’s office), at the, Hitler 
Jugend headquarters, and at the Winter Help headquarters. 
The personnel in every case impressed me as a fine body of 
bright, honest young men, trying to do their duty. They 
resembled the best type of Boy Scout master and Scout 
assistant commissioners in this country. At each of these 
ministries the idea was prevalent that the Confessional Church 
minority, like the Roman Church, was not backing up the 
Government’s efforts to restore prosperity to the German 
people. At the Hitler Jugend office I was informed that the 
movement only takes charge of the children for fourteen 
week-ends in the year, and while I was in Berlin Herr Baldur 
von Schirach issued an order that during the other Sundays 
of the year the children were not to be engaged in Hitler 
Jugend activities during the hours of church services on 
Sunday. In their scheme of instruction a very large part is 
occupied with physical exercises and organised games. I 
received the impression that any intelligent and tactful pastor 
should be able to co-operate with these bright, open-hearted 
young men. 

There can be little doubt that the reports of The Times 
Berlin correspondent down to the time of my visit have 
represented a one-sided view of the Church question. Little 
attempt has been made to ascertain and set forth in the 
English Press the exact aims and policy of Herr Kerrl’s 
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ministry, or of the Prussian Church departments supervised 
by Bishop Heckel and Herr Banke. These reports cause mis- 
understanding between the two countries and are strongly 
resented by all types of people in Germany. Even when 
reporting facts, an unkind twist often appears to be given 
to the statement. For example, this attitude appears in the 
report of Winter Help and the annual street collection on 
December 5, when five and a half million marks were gathered 
in. The organisation of Winter Help, of which the street 
collection is a mere detail, would have made a column of 
interesting matter, and a sympathetic report would have 
done something to show the human side of National Socialism 
to people in England. The Berlin correspondent of The 
Times gave it some three inches with a sneer at the end that 
this was propaganda. If feeding hungry and clothing needy 
people is mere ‘ propaganda,’ elsewhere than in Germany, 
then indeed Great Britain has earned the reputation it enjoys 
abroad for its skill in this new art. On the afternoon of the 
great street collection (December 5) I saw no compulsion 
exercised against the public to compel them to contribute. 
Berlin was in a happy holiday mood and people were con- 
tributing willingly. 

If we may rely upon Bishop Heckel’s statement that only 
some 3000 of the 19,000 pastors are now standing out in 
Opposition to the existing ecclesiastical organisation, it 
would seem that we should be very cautious in intervening 
at the present time. Letters of protest to The Times and 
manifestoes forwarded to Germany, which may have been 
helpful at an earlier stage in the controversy, ate now regarded 
as a hindrance even by people who formerly welcomed this 
kind of intervention. Herr Kerrl’s term of office expires 
this autumn, though, of course, he may be continued in office. 
In the meantime, it will be wise if we leave the conflicting 
parties to themselves, hoping that yet more of the majority 
may find some means of co-operating with the Church 
authorities. Certainly the regulations made for Church 
finance, clergy discipline, and such matters throughout the 
past year appear to be sound and helpful to clergy and laity 
alike. 

Since I left Berlin, Dr. Zéllner’s resignation has taken 
place, and the Fébrer has sanctioned the election of new 
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Church Committees and Synods. On the merits of the case 
in dispute between Herr Minister Kerrl and Dr. Zéllner it 
is hardly fitting for a foreign observer to comment. But it 
did appear to me, when in Berlin, that possibly the veteran 
theologian and lay-minded minister might have difficulty in 
understanding each other—a difficulty which not infrequently 
occuts when strong personalities differ on points of adminis- 
trative action. 

One of Dr. Zéllner’s chief reasons for resignation appears 
to be the failure of Herr Kerrl’s ministry to create Church 
Committees in certain specified areas. However, in the 
official Gazette of the German Evangelical Church, dated 
December 23, 1936, the difficulties which hindered the forma- 
tion of a unified ecclesiastical administration were set forth 
in detail. It is clear that the fundamental trouble has been 
the existence—sometimes in the same area, notably in 
Hannover—of two types of Church organisation: the 
Lutheran, based upon the local congregations and functioning 
through the deans and provosts who are permanent officials, 
and the Reformed, based upon the local synods, which are 
Presbyterian in character. Thus the ancient cleft between 
Lutheran and Presbyterian still creates trouble. 

The official Gazette points out that three methods of 
election of the new territorial synods are possible : (1) direct 
election by the members of the churches ; (2) election by the 
local congregations; and (3) election through the local 
synods (Presbyterian). The first method is regarded as 
impracticable, since it would be an attempt to revive the 
process of parliamentary voting which has broken down in 
Germany. The third method would work very well in areas 
where the Reformed Church flourishes, and this method 
might also be adopted elsewhere, but for the fact that in 
Lutheran districts the local synod is not sufficiently central, 
nor is it of sufficient significance in Church life to be entrusted 
with the election of representatives to the territorial synod. 
Probably it would be better to base the election in these areas 
upon the local congregations and to introduce a system partly 
of election by them and partly by nomination. Thus a 
double system of election was contemplated, although the 


Gazette made it clear that the ideal system would be election 
in the first instance by local election committees to the local 
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synod or presbytery, and from this body to the territorial 
Church Synod. Apparently the election of the National 
Church Synod would be in the hands of the ten territorial 
Church synods. 

This statement is not quoted as a draft of what the new 
constitution will actually be, but in order to illustrate the 
difficulties which Herr Kerrl’s ministry has had to face on 
the question of the formation of a new Church constitution. 

At the headquarters of the Prussian Church the view is 
held officially that Herr Hitler’s intervention now offers to 
the Church an excellent opportunity of putting its house in 
order. The hope has been expressed that the leaders of the 
minority opposition will make a sympathetic attempt to co- 
operate in the elections. Responsible Church leaders have 
expressed the hope that opinion outside Germany will make 
it clear that there are limits to the support which a minority 
has a right to expect from friends abroad on this question. 
Moreover, the Government ate concerned because a majority 
of earnest Church people may not come to the polls, Pastor 
Nieméller is reported to have announced that the Berlin- 
Dahlem group of the Bekenntnis Kirche will not vote. If a 
mere fraction of the members of the German Evangelical 
Church record their votes, the Church will be faced by the 
possibility of being brushed aside as of no importance, on 
the ground that it represents a small minority of the German 
people. I have it on good authority that the Party desires 
a complete and honest vote, which will reveal the true strength 
of the German Evangelical Church. 


In conclusion, while it is becoming more and more clear 
that the Fabrer’s demand for unity in the Evangelical Church, 
in order that it might become the National Church of Germany, 
was and is grounded upon an accurate estimate of the prac- 
tical needs of German life and religion, yet such a unity can 
only be achieved, and such a National Church can only come 
into being, when the Government realise that the Church 
in Germany must be a Christian Church, preaching faith in 
Jesus Christ as Son of God, incarnate among men, dying on 
the Cross and rising from the dead : living under the guidance 


of the Divine Spirit, and offering spiritual service to the 
German people. 


A. J. MACDONALD. 





THE NEW AFRICA 


Il. A New SraruTe For COLONIES AND A New STATUS FOR 
AFRICANS: A PLAN 


By Tracy Puruipps 


THE preceding article + sought to lift for a moment the lid of 
tropical Africa in order to disclose some of the real and 
typical conditions of everyday life voluntarily or involuntarily 
created in Africa by Europe—democratic, dictatorial or 
‘Dutch.’ 


When ‘ Europe’ is written, Europe is meant, not England. 


It is unnecessarily misleading to understand the part when 
what is intended is the whole. The sources drawn upon were 
those of locally common knowledge or of published official 
reports. This is a tiny fraction of the known and available 
information. 

When in Europe a Royal Society which specialises solely 
on Africa, and one of whose principal objects is ‘ ¢o investi- 
gate the religions and history of the African races,’ is, after more 
than thirty years of such investigation, unable to provide 
one of its own members with even a rough estimate of the 
numbers of the three religions—Animists, Christians and 
Moslems—in that continent, it is not unreasonable to sur- 
mise that the people of at least one democratic colonial 
Power in Europe are being left unaware of the political and 
social conditions of life prevailing among the colonial mil- 
lions of Africa, for whose lives and destinies they remain 
responsible and for whom they call themselves trustees. 

At the same time it is most necessary for us to be on our 
guard against drawing from these premisses false or exag- 
gerated conclusions. During the past year statements have 
been made in London to influential gatherings by educated 
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West Africans, by a member of an Advisory Committee of 
the Colonial Office, and by an eminent educational expert 
with experience of both Eastern and Western Africa, that 
‘under British rule the African has never yet had a square 
deal.’. Such sweeping assertions are usually to be found in 
the mouths of little or disappointed men, or of those who 
have not had experience of Africa and Africans as a whole, or 
who lack means of direct communication with the masses. 
In these cases, the assertions could only have been founded 


upon impatience with local or occasional events. Such 
distorted assumptions do not rest upon common and typical 
conditions, which alone afford a fair and firm basis for the 
opinions of men of moderation, good will and constructive 
counsel. The verbal and written protests which one is able 
to make on such occasions are seldom able to overtake, and 
still less to counteract, the poisoned batb which speeds 
abroad to a world which so often prefers to believe the worst. 
Whatever may be the motives or intentions of such utterances, 
there can be no manner of doubt that at no time within the 
Christian era, nor in any country of Europe, has there existed 
a more general or more earnest desire to do right and to 
seek justice for the colonial people than exists to-day in 
England. 

Nor has the standard of public life and the sense of duty 
of the present-day British official ever been surpassed.” 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that conservative old 
men forget that to conserve youthful vigour, so that the 
furthest limbs (even of an empire) may continue mutually 
to function or support the body with spontaneous health 
and harmony, it is nowadays necessary, as with treaties and 
with currencies, periodically to overhaul and to refit—to 
revalue, to revise and to renew. In Africa, we need to over- 
haul our conceptions, to install more supple ‘ machinery ’ 
of government, and above all to rehumanise our relations 
with the colonial peoples. The best hope for ensuring the 
development of African education and adequate social 
services lies in the development of the country’s dormant 
resources. The larger the capital and more reputable the 


® The European officials of no nation have a prouder record than those of England 
in Africa just for plain, straightforward decency. Neither in the part of Asia which is 
Palestine nor in the part of Africa which is British were the scribes and pharisees 


Europeans. 
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company, the more willing and able they will be to assure 
good tetms and conditions of employment for Africans. 
New Eurafrican economic association, an overdue call to 
consultation, and a new political justice may then have some 
chance of inspiring and creating in the still subject races an 
appreciative consciousness of the value in practice of British 
ideals. Only moral education and Exropean instruction can 
hope to help the still undiscriminating peoples to attain 


such statute as to reach up, pick and distinguish the poisonous 
from the life-giving fruits of the tree of knowledge-of-good- 
and-evil of European ways. We have in the past suffered 
a good deal from the curious myth that in non-self-governing 
colonies all sense of direction should be abandoned to a 
magical ‘ man-on-the-spot,’ who is, after all, only another 
functionary in the field. This triton among subject minnows 
who emerged from the tropics about once in three years was, 
until the advent of air travel and the radio, through no fault 
of his own, sometimes cramped in mind and body within 
the mentally narrowing group-limits of a distant colony. 
He was not infrequently ill, and often isolated, under a 
tropical sun. 

On matters of common colonial principle, the metropolis, 
so long as it has to bear the political responsibility and to 
ensure the relations with other Powers, has a duty to guide, 
co-ordinate and direct. The rest must depend upon a resilient 
interlocking gear of give and take. If on this score the British 
Colonial Office is open to reproach, it is on grounds exactly 
opposite to the classical complaint. If they have been blame- 
worthy, it has been because they have intervened too little, 
not too much. If they have, as is so often alleged, inter- 
fered, it has been on matters of petty cash, of rules and sub- 
tules, and of routine. There has been far more anxiety for 
ptecedence and precedent than for principle and policy. 
They have in the past failed to co-ordinate colonies. They 
have failed to assure that unison and cohesion which alone 
make decentralisation safe, and ensures that the differing 
dog-team pulls as one dog. In Egypt, one may observe 
an ass, a buffalo and a camel harnessed to one plough. 
Even such a yoke can drive a straight furrow with even 
effort towards the same goal. But if a superior and more 
far-secing power had not trained and co-ordinated their 
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vatying efforts by the same principle to the same objective, 
the furrow would be criss-cross and the field foul. If British 
Ministerial conduct of affairs has been open to criticism, it 
has been for the ineffectual clerical timidity of their dealings 
with colonial Governors in matters of planning and policy. 
Situated as they are, holding in their hands the threads of the 
vast nexus of all our scattered Empire, with a wide synoptic 
view over other national horizons (which is unavoidably 
denied to any colonial ‘ man-on-the-spot ’), they have failed 
to use their privileged position to sort out the jumbled 
jigsaw of wasteful sporadic development and, by har- 
monised multiplicity in unity, to inspire and direct the 
team. 

We may pay dearly for their lack of wide, clear vision. 
Is it lack of money, lack of imagination or lack of knowledge 
which prevents the scrapping and replacement of the no 
longer effective, and therefore often dangerous, machinery 
of colonial government ? If British Governments, through 
their permanent officials overseas, are to blame for colonial 
conditions, they are blameable for unawareness and for 
ignorance, and not for lack of conscience or good intent. 

One of the fundamental differences between the parts of 
that Whitehall building which houses the hives of the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices is that the former’s widely-travelled 
and polyglot men-of-the-world know far more than they 
can divulge or utilise in an ill-informed and sentimental 
democracy, whereas the over-worked officials of the Colonial 
Office have to send a series of special Commissions, which 
ought never to have been necessary, to ‘report, in terms of 
almost monotonous insistence, on such of the conditions 
imposed on Africans as have already ripened to open riot. 
They observe time after time the officials’ ‘ failure to educate,’ 
their ‘ lack of contact with the people, their ‘ lack of effective 
supervision of native officials’ (chiefs), their ‘ inaccessibility’ 
(however involuntary), the ‘ Jack of realisation of the seriousness 
of the situation” and the administrators’ ‘ Jack of knowledge’ of 
what is going on around them, owing to the ‘indirect’ 
conditions prescribed for their work. Officials in the Euro- 
pean capitals of the colonial Powers will scarcely wish to 
maintain that, despite the unawareness of their administrators 
on the spot, they themselves are nevertheless well aware 
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of what is occurring. If, however, administrators are not 
unaware of what is going on, we are faced by a far more 
embarrassing dilemma when we are forced then to inquire 
why, in that case, they fail in their duty to deal with the 
causes of these native resentments before they come to a 
head in ‘ unexpected’ revolts, to suppress which life is lost. 
That is why, before putting forward any series of constructive 
suggestions, it has been necessaty to set out, in the preceding 
article, the real and ¢ypical peace-time conditions of Africans 
even under the régimes of the democratic Powers. It serves 
at least to illustrate the fact that the time has come for Europe 
to create another status and statute for colonies, and new 
forms of governance for new Africans. If we wish to under- 
stand the attitude of colonial peoples to the continuance or 
choice of European dominations, it is not with the eyes of 
the 45,000,000 British of the British Isles, but with the eyes 
and feelings of 160,000,000 Africans (mentally nearer the 
British before the aggression of the Germanic Angles and 
Saxons) that we must make comparisons and try to surmise 
their conclusions. 

. The appearance of the portraits and the nucleus of the 
cult of Mussolini in Nationalist households in Palestine, of 
Hitler in Morocco, and occasionally of the Mikado in the 
Union, is not due to the propaganda of those Powers, but to 
their ‘dynamic’ spirit, to their world attitude towards the 
patronising patrons and the old landed proprietors, which the 
democratic colonial Powers are believed to be. The signific- 
ance of these phenomena is not that these Asian or African 
peoples wish to change masters. 

In passing, let us examine a specific instance. In British 
East Africa, if anywhere, one would, whether by South 
African suggestion or by European logic, expect to find, 
among Africans, anti-European and anti-Italian sentiments 
as the result of the conquest of Christian Ethiopians by Chris- 
tian Europeans. In British East Africa, just as after the Soviet 
seizure of government in Russia, the news reached the natives 
of the adjoining countries through the hair-raising accounts 
of émigrés of the small and privileged ruling class, and through 
the Press and opinions of countries which hated the con- 
querors’ methods or feared an extension of their power. 
Italian (or Soviet) propaganda simply does not exist among 
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the illiterate masses of British tropical Africa. Any external 
influence upon these peoples comes from the (British) Govern- 
ment. Throughout British East Africa such Africans as 
ate literate and also speak a European language can under- 
stand no other European language than English. So that, 
for them, the only non-African reading matter and Press 
which is open to them is British, which, during the Abys- 
sinian War, was strongly anti-Italian. The native Press 
copies its news from these. 

Furthermore, the solidarity of African sentiment in the 
vast British African territories adjoining Abyssinia was, by 
perfectly good European (or even South African) logic, 
bound to be frankly pro-Ethiopian—African and strongly 
anti-Italian-European. A well-educated English-reading 
African, in frequent and friendly contact with English people 
(and no Italians), with a sound sense of realities and a quick 
ear for public opinion, writes, on April 27, 1937, from a 
motor-toad centre which carries traffic and news from all the 
countries round Abyssinia, as follows: ‘ Please tell me how 
things are in Europe. Here, everybody speaks but of Mus- 
solini. Here, fashions, walkings and dressings all depend 
upon Mussolini. If an Indian wishes to make his goods 
popular to the public, he marks them “ Mussolini”.’ In a 
long letter full of banalities and news, there is no other 
mention of the subject. 

Here, then, is public opinion of Africans forming and 
manifesting itself not only quite independently of, but even 
contrary to, the only Press and European influence with 
which they ate in contact. The fact that democracy and 
universal voting seem so far to suit Anglo-Saxons with 
moderate efficiency is no reason for us to deceive ourselves 
into believing that elsewhere in Europe (and in Asia, Africa 
and South America) the human race, with other ideals and 
in poorer or more exposed countries, must necessarily 
prefer, or can always afford, a parliamentary democracy 
which to them often appears an unessential or exotic article- 
de-luxe. 

Meanwhile, in the African colonies of even the most 
democratic Powers the vast bulk of taxation is naturally 
paid by Africans, either indirectly through customs dues or 
directly by fixed poll-tax which is the same for the salaried 
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town-worker as for the wealthy or wandering owner of 
cattle whose products supply him and his family with food 
and lodging, and income if he wills. But among the colonial 
peoples of even the democratic Powers the elementary demo- 
cratic principle of no taxation without representation is still 
withheld. The African, now crossing by thousands the 
bridge over his Rubicon between old and new, dimly descries 
the magnified mirage of his bone, that is, his clan, which was 
his sole insurance policy, and his cw/t, which he was wont to 
practise fully. To-day he is opening his mouth eagerly to 
snap up a material Europeanism against which he has now 
no means of insuring himself and of which the material 
benefits can seldom be fully assured to him. He is earnestly 
or fashionably fumbling after a non-African religion, of which 
he feels the Great Spirit to be an Incomprehensible and the 
application rare. When, in response to his demands, our 
churches and schools impart to these still undiscriminating 
peoples the principles of Christianity which we do not prac- 
tise on him (or ourselves), and the doctrines of democracy 
which we withhold from him, they are quite logically led to 
disillusion. But if the people have no voice in their own 
governance, voicelessness is by no means necessarily synony- 
mous with the lack of vote. 

The clear planning of other forms of government, and 
the search for new containers of our political administration, 
are needed to meet the wholly new conditions of Africans 
and the new spirit of the age. Sir Donald Cameron, with all 
the weight of his wide, long and recent experience, observed 
in a public utterance this year that ‘I think you over-estimate 
what the primitive African has to build on or contribute. 
Unless we withdraw from contact with him, his civilisation 
must come from without. Then perhaps he might have had 
the time and thought to select what he wanted from anything 
our civilisation has to offer. But now he must be in a posi- 
tion to send his own missionaries into the world to find out 
what is best for him.’ 

The African is turning a full corner in history. He is 
suddenly exposed to the blasts of simultaneous religious and 
economic, industrial and mechanical revolutions. This 
cold wind from the north threatens momentarily to throw 
him off the path of African conduct, and to blow out, or at 
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least obscure, his guiding lamps of life. There are very few 


effective means of tempering the wind to this shorn lamb, 
shorn suddenly of the protection of his native insurance 
society and of his faith in God and man. To this African 
youth, to enable him to meet the blustering European con- 
ditions on which he insists, it is wiser to give a new European 
suit several sizes too large than to try in a day to patch his 
African nightshirt and his bark loin-cloth with heavy Euro- 
pean corduroy. From his own wardrobe, at a moment’s 
notice, he has little with which to provide himself; into the 
European suit he will grow all too soon. In colonial 
Africa there is no time for quiet evolution. Opponents of 
the principle and practice of Europeanisation, who have 
travelled widely, consecutively or understandingly in Russia, 
may well object that ‘the same countries have generally in 
all times been used to forms of government much of a sort ; 
the same nature ever continuing under the same climate 
and making returns into its old channel, though sometimes 
led out of it by persuasion and sometimes beaten out by 
force.’ However true this may be, it is only an additional 
argument for giving the African European institutions in 
order that he may become used to them betimes without 
dislocating the gear of society by too sudden subsequent 
application. 

In searching for new forms and frameworks of govern- 
ment for the rapidly evolving African populations, above all 
it is not necessary or wise to handicap ourselves with too 
gteat a condescension or superiority-complex. Among the 
most industrially and mechanically advanced white peoples 
‘mental tests have recently shocked many believers in 
democracy by showing what a large fraction of the popula- 
tion is sub-normal and what a considerable number are feeble- 
minded.’ We need, first, to gain an open-minded and clear 
unpatronising perspective for our very testing task. Dr. 
Austin Freeman’s work on Social Decay and Regeneration 
records some interesting comparisons. His experience 
includes medical observation of Africans in their homes, as 
well as inspection of some thousands of conscripts in Great 
Britain. History has not shown that the African peoples, 
when equally healthy or equally armed, were found to be 
inferior to Europeans in courage, generosity, endurance, 
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hospitality, duty towards the clan neighbour or in fulfilment 
of solemn promises. 

This, then, is the African from whom, as an essential part 
of our progressive policy of westernisation, it is no longer 
wise or just to withhold the elementary principle of no taxation 
without representation. Such tealities as these are of necessity 
unpopular. They are seldom presented in proper perspec- 
tive. But, for such a task as this, a proper perspective is 
quite essential. On the other hand, until in Europe we 
reachieve harmony, the spirit and the body may stand momen- 
tarily dazed or dominated by the still novel and dislocating 
pressure of the machines which our minds have invented. 

But it is just these high mental qualities and_ restless 
physical activities themselves which save us, and with us 
Europe, from condemnation on any hasty and superficial 
charge of decadence. The redeeming elements of the spirit, 
of unison and of eugenics—of cult, clan and Nature—are 
largely lost to modern European democracies by uninformed 
sentiment or licentious liberty. In Africa, for a little while, 
all these elements still exist. They still aid the African. 
Unlike Moslem Africa and India and Japan, inland tropical 
Africa is deprived of the stabilising sheet-anchor of indigenous 
religion. Sudden circumstances, nowhere fully paralleled 
in the history of mankind, have denied to the tropical African 
the normal (if any) “me for gradual intermediate evolution. 
Thus, most unfortunately, the foundations of his own house 
have been suddenly swept away and his own indigenous 
material is worse than useless for reconstruction in the new 
world in which of necessity, but not wholly unwillingly, he 

finds himself. 

In this connexion there appeared in The Times of June 30, 
1937, a powerful appeal for the establishment, as an annexe 
to a museum in Rhodesia, of yet another institute for the 
study of ‘the urgent anthropological problem’ of Africa. 
A leading article vaguely interprets ‘the problem’ as the 
relations in Africa between Africans and Europeans. But 
neither this, nor still less any question between so-called 
‘ indirect ’ and direct rule, is the immediate problem. 

Although it is astonishing that so few Europeans speak 
the easy indigenous languages of the African colonial peoples 
with naturalness, accuracy and ease, yet institutions for 
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anthropological and colonial cultural research exist already 
in all the colonial and ex-colonial States of Europe. Repre- 
sentatives of them have long been at work in Africa. Nor is 
there cause to presume them incompetent. So much less 
profound comprehension to feel the ‘ soul’ of a people, so 


much less genius or imagination to conceive solutions, so 
much less original and constructive thought, and, above all, 
so much less moral courage, are called for to dig into the 
dead past than frankly to affront and firmly to construct a 
living future and present representation of Africans. Even 
in our own continent of to-day, any profound and balanced 
comprehension of the deep currents of the spirit of the 
peoples, beneath the transient waves of artificial ideologies, 
can only rise from an understanding of at least one of each 


of the three great and diverse mediums of their self-expres- 


sion—namely, a Latin, a Slav, and a Teutonic tongue. 

The chief obstacle to our comprehension of the sig- 
nificance of the Soviets has been the paucity of British states- 
men who could speak and think that type of Turanian and of 
Slav. So also in Africa, it is not reasonable to expect (for 
its far more diverse, less articulate and less intelligible peoples) 
a solution of the spirit and a way of life from men, already 
handicapped by being foreigners, who have never attained 
any direct deep consciousness of the typical mind-matter 
and thought-processes of at least the majority of the five 
ptincipal great human groups which compose ‘the African.’ 


For as men speak, so they think. As they think, so they 
are. As they are, so they act. 


In a colony’s local Parliament, which is the Legislative 
Council presided over by the Governor, the constitution is 
often so disposed as to contain an equal number of officials 
whose votes ate commanded or controllable by the Governor, 
and of elected members. Whenever the latter agree to 
combine in ordinary Opposition they can only be defeated 
by the casting vote of the Governor—the implications and 
delicate possibilities can easily be envisaged. 

In an increasing number of African countries the African 
civil servant chief now enjoys four functions of a European 
character. Within the area of his chieftainship he is terri- 
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torial administrator, executive inspector, tax-collector and 
judge. As a judge, he sits with some half-dozen fellow- 
justices, thus constituting a native court. In the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, native courts are more accurately known as 
Chiefs’ Courts. Indeed, the justices are usually administra- 
tive sub-chiefs and, as such, under the orders of the judge- 
president of the court. As such, they depend upon his 


recommendations or his veto for the success or failure of 


their careers. The more the unrepresented African masses 
become sophisticated and ‘conscious,’ the more these 
Europeanised and the European administrators have to 
hold together to maintain their authority. They all must 
logically and loyally ‘ support the chief.’ 

The judicial function in most African communities was 


an affair of the people. It was so much more democratic 


than European democracy that it is not easy for us now to 
visualise such a system. Like the communicating waves 
which regulate the relations between an ‘ant’ community 
and the termite queen, the delicate interplay of the old 
African democracy, being a matter of flair and of spirit, is no 
longer easily discernible to the modern Europeanised man, 
The heads of the clans, the elders of the villages, were the 
repository of the uncodified custom which is now becoming 
a sere and yellow leaf fast falling from the human tree of 
Africa. The oath was ordeal ; but perjury was not an offence 
against both God and man. The civil was seldom dis- 


tinguished from the criminal law, nor sin from crime. The 


protection of the community from offenders was often held 
to be a gift assured by divination and the divine. Custom, 
as it evolved, was adaptable and elastic as is unwritten law. 
It was as pitilessly effective as, in our time, is social ostracism 
by the community—whether exercised on a cheater at cards 
in England, on untouchables in India, or on Jews in Germany. 
The family elders and clan heads were the mouthpiece of the 
ancestors and of the Great Spirits. The latter were an ulti- 
mate (but not the only) sanction so long as they were believed, 
if shocked or unpropitiated, to be able to shrivel seed-time, 
to blight the harvest or unleash the lightning. The other, 
less potent but more practical, sanction was an inexorable 
public opinion. But the clan chiefs were arbiters, not magis- 


trates or prosecutors. If an offence against the individual 
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was a crime, it was so because he was an active living cell 
of the clan body, which was thus itself wounded or deranged. 
The legal sanctions were thus, at bottom, magico-religious. 
In such a society, where assurance of justice, the unwritten 
law and the prophets (in the original sense of men who ‘ speak 
forth ’) was an affair of a community whose administration was 
not based on floods of impersonal paper emitted by a horde 
of sheltered Scribes without interest, and by native Func- 
tionaries without faith. 

In such a community, where tax and tribute were (in 
kind and) for the tribe who were self-supporting and could 
observe their bread return to them in due season, the vesting 
in the same African person, or body, of the quadruple func- 
tions was an entirely different matter. It was not, as now, a 
combine fraught with menace to the community. Its past 
existence affords no valid precedent for its petrified preserva- 
tion or its mock mummification under the misleading and 
specious guise of Native Custom. 

All the quadruple functions of chiefs are nowadays in 
reality European. In most African colonies at least 80 per 
cent. of the cases dealt with by native courts are not affairs 
of abstruse African customs, ‘unintelligible’ to average 
Europeans, but simple matters of common law. Native 
court sentences on compulsory planting or uprooting of 
cotton, technical veterinary regulations—however salutary 
in themselves—and offences touching bicycles and motor 
omnibuses (of which the chief owners, drivers and users 
respectively are Africans) can find no possible sanction in 
ancient African custom, of which the Europeanised civil 
servant chief is increasingly contemptuous or ignorant. 
They are new wine which needs new skins. Misused or 
misapplied with the best intentions by Europeans, and 
administered by such Africans who are in daily practice 
unavoidably divorced and demoralised from the old (and 
not yet remoralised by the new) social and spiritual sanctions, 
African native custom has become a ‘cloke of malicious- 
ness ’ of which the people are often the victims. Hence the 
popular phrase, in so many lands and languages of Africa, 
that ‘ Our chiefs have become the Europeans’ office-boys.’ 

When an official was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for the series of tortures (although many peasants 
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feared to give evidence) inflicted by him—in his capacities 
of tax-collector, judge, police authority and governor of the 
prison—the Chief Justice of the colony, who confirmed the 
judgment, considered the sentence to be wholly inadequate. 
But the man’s British commissioner, in loyalty and support 
of his civil servant chief, protested that the man ought not 
to be placed in the same prison as the common herd. 

It is a typical case of a mistaken and well-meaning sense 
of loyalty and a sense of proportion atrophied or distorted 
under a tropical sun. Criminal sentences, some 500 in 
number, were pronounced on public servants of three sub- 
divisions of some 3000 taxpayers each. In Africa courts 
habitually sit in open pillared halls accessible to the public, 
so that conditions and sentences such as these rapidly become 
matters of public knowledge. Any traveller or passer-by 
with an easy knowledge of the language may overhear and 
know the news in any road or market-place. Foreign 
journalists were at that time, as is not infrequent, touring 
the country (with interpreters) in search of copy. In colonial 
Africa, of which the larger area is not British, such abuses 


ate now common. The greater part of them are typical. 
‘The range of human folly is unlimited. But whereas the 
number of its instances is incalculable, its patterns repeat 
themselves with a monotonous reiteration.’ Such abuses 
are committed by chiefs who are paid public servants. They 
are committed in the exercise of judicial and other multiple 
functions with European-type powers conferred upon them 
by European authority. These underground and underhand 
abuses are far more difficult to detect than submarine piracy. 
They are perpetrated without the knowledge of European 
officials. But they are committed, in the eyes of the people, 
by the officials and agents of a European Power, therefore 
in the name of its king and country, whose character and 
reputation is the eventual sufferer. There is no longer any 
effective public opinion. It has been rendered impotent to 
act as a check on chiefs. 

Nor do the people possess any machinery of collective 
representation. An average of three European adminis- 
trators to 250,000 people are insufficient to hear such com- 
plaints (which are normally matters for native courts), even 
if they were not pre-occupied with a multiplicity of other 
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pressing functions, and even if the people found it ‘ paid’ 
to complain at all. While the exceptions are notable and 
numerous, it’is the abuses which are the rule. In Western 
Europe public opinion (manifested as ridicule, publicity or 
social ostracism), apart from the inevitable impeachment, 
would render such scandals impossible. 

The nation must be allowed to know both the nature 
and the extent of the trouble before it can be expected to 
take a serious interest in it. If we do not care to see ourselves 
as others, such as our own colonial peoples, really see us, it 
is nevertheless unlikely that as a nation we shall prefer always 
to see ourselves magically or majestically through the looking- 
glass of reassuring official reports on our overseas estates, or 
in the magnifying mirror of a Press which might make us 
seem much bigger and finer fellows than we really are. It 
is more charitable to assume that European administrators 
in Africa often do not know what is going on around them, 
and that they are not always aware of the ultimate significance 
of their acts. 

The task of pointing out our undiagnosed weaknesses 
must always be as unpopular as it is unpleasing. It can best 
be accompanied by constructive suggestions for strengthening 
and for cure. The gentle sneer or the benevolent smile is 
often enough to obscure an issue or to suggest a motive 
other than just those simple and tender things which are love 
of one’s country, affection for the still subject peoples, or 
even a simple sense of duty. 

And, if they do this in the green tree of one of the best 
and most progressively administered of British colonies, what 
do they do in the dry? Their own nationals have repeatedly 
called attention to the normally undetected conditions in 
the foreign colonies in Africa. There, too, those who run 
have read the sad signs of the times. In common fairness 
to African chiefs who are so overpowered, for the reputation 
of European tutelage, and for the safeguarding of the African 
masses, itis of the most pressing importance that the fiscal 
functions, and the administrative and executive powers, 
should be firmly and clearly separated as soon as possible. 
The general tendency at present in Africa is in the opposite 
direction. 

Tracy PHILieps. 
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A PEOPLE'S ARMY 
By Perer Kemp 
14TH BANDERA OF THE LEGION OF SPAIN 


THE vital issues underlying the Civil War in Spain are, after 
one and a half years of fighting, at last becoming apparent to 
Englishmen. It is not a contest between parliamentary 
government and autocracy, between democracy and Fascism, 
ot between the people and the army, for peasants are for the 
most part active supporters of General Franco, and the 
industrial unions are for the most part behind the Govern- 
ment of Barcelona. General Franco is the head of a regenera- 
tive movement—religious, political and social; his army 
embraces the whole nation, and is likewise drawn from every 
stratum. In these circumstances some account of its com- 
position, by one who, starting in the ranks, has served in it 
almost from the beginning, may be of value as well as of 
interest to Englishmen. 

The fighting forces of Nationalist Spain comprise four 
distinct units—namely, the Regular Army, the Tercio, or 
Foreign Legion, the Moors and the Milicias Nacionales, and 
total, in all, upwards of 800,000 men. They are mutually 
independent in matters of administration, although a brigade 
or a division usually contains a proportion of each of them. 

The Regular Army—The strength of the Regular Army 
at the outbreak of the movement was eight divisions ; it 
was sixteen divisions under the Monarchy, but was reduced 
during the Republican régime. President Azafia, himself 
expelled on non-political grounds from the Military Academy 
of Segovia, was responsible for these reductions. Each of 
these divisions was composed of two brigades, each, in turn, 
consisting of four regiments of infantry, a cavalry squadron, 
two regiments of artillery, and various subsidiary units. In 
addition, and independent of these, there were two ‘ mixed 
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brigades ’ of mountain infantry and seven infantry regiments ; 
four regiments of heavy artillery, four of coast defence and 
two anti-aircraft groups; also a cavalry brigade and two 
tank regiments. The air force consisted of only one group. 
The co-ordinating bodies were the ‘ Central General Staff’ 
and the ‘ Supreme War Council.’ 

Although the development of the war has naturally 
necessitated some modifications, these basic units have 
remained substantially unchanged, except that each has been 
brought up to war strength. Until the capture of Merida, 
Nationalist Spain was divided into two parts, with no com- 
munication between them; this gave rise to the ‘ Army of 
the North’ and the ‘ Army of the South.’ Indeed, if the 
Madrid Government had had a disciplined force instead of a 
disorderly rabble at their disposal, they might have held 
Merida and prevented the junction of these two armies, in 
which case this war would have followed a very different 
coutse, as it would have, also, if the Madrid Government had 
known how to use its navy. The Nationalists would have 
achieved nothing but for the astonishing incompetence of 
the other side in the first few months. 

When, in November 1936, the columns operating along 
the Tagus valley were held up in front of Madrid, the length 
and intensity of the resulting battles necessitated the forma- 
tion of the ‘ Reinforced Madrid Division.’ This, together 
with the Division of Avila and Sovia operating in the moun- 
tains to the north of the city, was incorporated into the 
‘Madrid Army Corps,’ made up in all of four divisions. 
This has been united with the ‘ Army Corps of Aragon’ to 
form the ‘ Army of the Centre.’ So much for the organisa- 
tion of the army. 

Military service in Spain was by law compulsory and 
generally lasted two years. At the moment it is compulsory 
for all between the ages of nineteen and twenty-nine, and the 
Regular Army is largely composed of these ‘ guintas.” On 
the other hand, a great number, if not the majority, of those 
included in the quintas were fighting as volunteers before 
they were called up, while there are still many volunteers 
who are not included within these ages. General Franco’s 
army is not, therefore, simply an army of conscripts, nor is its 
spirit that of conscripts—as is proved by the part it has played. 
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Those who speak lightly of the Spanish soldier make a great 
mistake: he has an extraordinary power of endurance, and 
can march and fight for days on end with practically no food 
ot sleep; he can move very rapidly, using the minimum of 
equipment ; his courage is of the highest, and the worst 
conditions of danger or discomfort cannot depress his spirits. 

In January 1937 I was attached to the 8th Battalion of the 
Regiment of Argel in Carabauchel Bajo, about two miles 
south of Madrid. We were engaged in street fighting—a 
very disagreeable form of warfare and a severe strain on the 
nerves ; at one time we had to hold two houses, built, like 
many Spanish houses, round an open patio and connected by 
a ‘tunnel’ of sandbags across a street. We were practically 
cut off by the enemy, who occupied the houses around us, 
at a distance of ten metres. We were there a week, with 
little food and less water, and in addition to constant attacks 
we were subjected day and night to bombardment by mortars 
and hand-grenades, many of which exploded in the patios of 
our two houses. Had there been any lack of enthusiasm it 
must have appeared then. Yet the men, most of whom were 
from Estremadura or Galicia, remained always in the highest 
spirits until we were relieved ; many of them were boys of 
seventeen and eighteen, but none of them showed the least 
sign of fear or discontent. In the fiercest battles of this war, 
in the Jarama, in Brunete and in Belchite, the Regular Army 
has fought with courage and distinction. 

A serious problem of this as of all wars is the training 
of new officers to replace casualties and to supply the needs 
of an expanding army. This has been partially solved by the 
institution of cursi/los—coutses of a month’s duration at the 
various military academies. There are cursillos every month 
for the selected candidates, but, before becoming eligible, a 
soldier must have served at least four months at the front. 
There are also cursillos for sergeants, though these are a 
recent innovation. 

An army has to develop quickly in war, and’the Spanish 
army needed a great deal of development. There has been 
neither time nor opportunity for long and elaborate training, 
but, even so, the Nationalist army of to-day is something 
very different from that of 1936, and it is still improving. 
The other side also possesses a ‘new model army.’ The next 
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few months will decide which of the two is the better, and 
those with whom I serve await the test with confidence. 
There have been four rounds in this struggle up to now. 
The Nationalists lost the first round, in the failure of the 
garrisons in the big cities and industrial centres, such as 
Madrid, Barcelona and the northern coast, and, more serious 
still, of the navy. The second was a Nationalist victory, 
with the capture of Irun, Merida and Badajoz, the relief 
of Toledo and the securing of the passes of Somosierra 
and Alto-de Leon connecting Old and New Castile. The 
third round, which lasted, roughly, from November to April, 
and was fought mainly round Madrid, was indecisive, the 
Nationalist reverse at Guadalajara being counter-balanced 
by their capture of Malaga. The fourth was the conquest 
of the North, a decisive victory for Franco. The fifth round, 
for which both sides have long been preparing, has begun, 
and will probably be the last. On this side there is no doubt 
of victory. é' 

The Legion.—The Foreign Legion was founded by decre 
on January 28, 1920, and was built up and organised by 
General Franco and General Millan Astray. Originally 
consisting of two banderas, it contained six at the beginning 
of the movement ; it used to have one squadron of cavalry, 
but this was abolished by the Republic. There are now 
seventeen banderas and mote are in the process of formation. 
The Legion is modelled on the Spanish Tercios who fought 
in Flanders in the fifteenth century, when ‘ Spanish disci- 
pline’ was a proverb in Europe. For this reason it is also 
known as the ‘ Tercio.’’ It should be understood that the pro- 
portion of foreigners in the ‘ Foreign Legion’ is less than 
5 per cent., the remainder being Spaniards. 

The Legion is the corps d’élite of the Spanish army, and 
is rightly regarded as one of the finest fighting forces in the 
world. Together with the Moors, it composes the fuerzas de 
choque, ot shock troops. During the time of the Republic 
an order was issued that officers of the fuerzas de choque who 
had served in them for three years might wear the insignia 
of their corps on their right breast pocket.2 The motive of 


1 Bandera literally means ‘ flag.’ But this name, taken from the Tercio of Flanders, 
is now applied to a battalion of the Legion, 
* This period has been reduced, in this war, to one year of active service. 
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this order came from the high command; the object at 
which it aimed was to establish a nucleus of reliable officers 
who could be recognised easily, and who could be counted 
upon to stand by their leaders in an emergency. Throughout 
this war the Legion has fought with a desperate courage 
which has made it the admiration of one side and the terror 
of the other. Together with the Moors, it has had to 
face the thickest fighting. The Legion is the only force 
which, ‘since the beginning of the movement, has never lost 
a position without retaking it immediately. The Legion has 
made for itself a history much too long to tell here, and to 
which each bandera has made its glorious contribution—the 
31d Bandera in Oviedo, the 2nd at Irun and later in Aragon, 
the march of the sth from Seville to the Casa de Campo— 
these are only a few examples ; but 


War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story dies. 


One must make friends quickly in the Legion, for time is 
short. To some extent the Legion has changed during this 


war; that was inevitable with the losses it has sustained. 
Most of the veterans of Africa are dead, and new men have 
taken their place. But the old tradition of loyalty and courage 
has remained, and still the conviction holds that every man, 
from comandante to legionario, has one purpose and one supreme 
duty—to fight and, if need be, die for his bandera, for the 
Legion and for Spain. ‘La muerte es un acto de servitio’— 
and no more. 

The Moors.—The native troops fighting in the Nationalist 
army consist of the regulares,3 or Spanish ‘colonial troops,’ 
who are organised in sabores, and the troops of the Khalifa, 
or Sultan of Morocco, who are organised in mehala; a 
tabor or a mehala cottesponds to a battalion. There were 
five ‘groups’ of regulares before the movement, each of 
which consisted of three /abores of infantry and one of cavalry. 
This organisation has been retained, although considerably 
expanded. It may seem strange that these Moors, who fought 
so bravely and so bitterly against Spain a few years ago, 
should now be prepared to fight as shock troops by the side 
of the men who defeated them. For it is unquestionable that 


* The term is reserved for these troops, and never applied to the Regular Army. 
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they are willing—indeed, very keen—allies, and there is a 
close understanding and comradeship between the Moors 
and the Legion, as nobody can doubt who has seen them 
fight together. This is easily explained. In the first place, 
the old hostility was softened by the removal of the Spanish 
protectorate over Morocco, chiefly through the influence of 
the Spanish military authorities, who have done all they 
could to help and co-operate with the Khalifa and his chiefs 
and subjects. In fact, the Spanish influence in Morocco, 
like the ancient Moorish influence in Spain, has brought 
gteat benefits to, as well as a close understanding between, the 
two peoples. Secondly, whatever hostility remained after 
the Riff wars has been swept away by the genuine and even 
fanatical enthusiasm which the Moors feel for this cause. 
They are a religious people, and this they rightly regard as 
the cause of religion against atheism.* Lastly, Moors are 
by nature warriors, and to be given a rifle and the oppor- 
tunity to use it appeals to them strongly. This was expressed 
to me forcibly by an old Moor: ‘ I am here for the love of it. 
To be given good pay and food and our rifles again, and to 
have a chance to kill atheists and godless Christians, what 
more could we desire ?’ 

This warlike spirit extends also to their camp-followers 
—a strange collection, consisting mostly of old and wounded 
soldiers who have attached themselves to the sabores. As 
soon as a position is occupied they go off to the nearest 
Spanish battalion, where they set up a stall (usually an inverted 
brandy case) from which they sell spirits, tobacco and choco- 
late to the troops. As soon as fighting breaks out anywhere 
near, they pack up their wares, seize a rifle, and rush off to 


“ Those English clergymen who said that they could find no traces of an anti- 
religious movement ‘on the other side cannot have looked very hard. They cannot, 
for example, have seen the villages of Andalucia and Castilla la Nueva after their occu- 
pation by the forces of Madrid. I was quartered with a cavalry squadron last Novem- 
ber in one of them (Santa Olalla, near Talavera), and we had to celebrate Mass among 
the ruins of the two churches which had been entirely gutted by the Governmental 
forces. There remained only a picture of the Virgin, slashed about with knives. In 
the province of Granada, before entering a church to sack it, they would pause in the 
doorway to remove their hats and cross themselves, and repeat the action perfectly 
seriously upon leaving the church in flames. Atheism, and in particular a hatred of 
the Catholic Church, is a prominent force in Madrid and Valencia, and friends of mine 
who have recently escaped from the former city tell me that to confess yourself a 
Catholic there is to run the risk of being shot out of hand. All this creates a profound 


impression upon the Moors, 
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take part in it. It is hardly necessary to add that there is no 
conscription among the Moors, as the number of voluntary 
applicants is much greater than can be admitted into the 
ranks, , 

These people respect a good soldier and a brave leader, 
and for this reason they are devoted to General Franco and 
prepared to follow him anywhere. In the hospital of Grinon 
was a Moor very seriously wounded in the foot ; the doctors 
decided that they would have to amputate to save his: life. 
But it was necessary first to obtain his consent to the amputa- 
tion, and this he refused to give, saying that he would rather 
die of gangrene or all the devils in hell than lose his: foot. 
They called a captain of regulares to reason with him, explain- 
ing that if the soldier’s life was to be saved amputation must 
take place. The captain was equally unsuccessful, until at 
last he said: ‘ Well, how am I to tell the Generalissimo that 
one of his Moors was afraid to lose his foot?’ ‘ You will 
tell him that?’ ‘I shall have to,’ answered the captain. A 
long pause. ‘They may have my foot, then,’ said the Moor 
with a sigh. The operation was successful. 

In that same hospital was a wounded friend of mine, and 
I went to see him there. I was waiting inside the door when 
I heard someone shouting outside. I turned round and saw 
a Moor approaching slowly, led by the hand. The top of his 
face seemed to have been blown clean off, for from the nose 
upwards no feature was distinguishable. He was shouting 
something, and as he passed me I caught the words ‘ Viva 
Espata! Viva el ¢ercito Espanol !’ (‘ Long live Spain and the 
Spanish Army ! ’). 

The two charges most frequently brought against the 
Moors are those of looting and atrocities, and credit is due 
to the Valencia Government for the skill with which they 
have exploited these. They have no foundation in fact, for 
the Moors are probably the best behaved troops in Spain 
and immensely popular with all classes. As regards looting, 
it is strictly forbidden and rigorously punished ; in addition, 
the excellent pay, food and equipment they receive precludes 
any likelihood of pillaging, which is a common consequence 
of bad organisation. Equally fantastic are the atrocity stories 
published in France and England asserting that they rape 
women and murder children. On the contrary, they treat 
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women with much greater respect than is common among 
Europeans. At the beginning of this war, when the enemy 
were using women’s battalions in the field, it was for a long 
time impossible to make the Moors go into action against 
them, as they are forbidden by religion to harm a woman. 
It was not until they had seen something of the nature of 
these women that they could be induced to fight them. 
Their generosity to children is well known; when. they 
enter a village recently taken from the enemy they collect 
all the children and feed them from their own rations, while 
in Seville they used to bring children to the convents and 
give the nuns money to feed and look after them. 

They are themselves very like. children, and very tem- 
peramental, wherein lies their weakness as soldiers. This 
fact is well recognised, and they seldom operate alone, but 
usually on the flanks of the Legion. Very often on the 
eve of an attack the officer in charge of the operation will 
inquire how the Moritos are feeling, and if the answer is not 
satisfactory, will postpone the action. 

Milicias Nacionales —These were united by decree last 
April. Previously there had been several political parties 
fighting for the Nationalists; each sent its own militia to 
the front, paying, feeding and equipping it. The most 
important were the Falange, or Fascists, the Requetés, Tra- 
dicionalistes, or Carlists, and the Renovacién Espatola, who sup- 
ported Alfonso XIII. In addition, each of these had its own 
party organisation and political programme. By the decree 
of April 19 all were united into a national party, called 
Falange Espatiola, Tradicionalista y de las J.O.N.S.° The two 
principal militias, Requetés and Falange, retained their separate 
military organisations as before, with their own distinctive 
uniforms—the red boina and khaki shirt of the Requetés and 
the blue shirt and forage cap of the Fal/ange. The other 
milicias were incorporated into these. By this political 
unification the rivalry, which might have become serious, 
between Falange and Requetés was obviated, while the spirit 
with which the new Order was accepted assured the 
Generalisimo of their loyalty. 

* J.O.NS. signifies ‘ Juventud Offensive Noaciénal-Sindicalista This party was 


amalgamated with the Fa/ange Espafola during the time of the Republic, and known 
as * Falange Espaiiola y de las J.O.N.S. 
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The Requetés ate organised in sercios, each corresponding 
to an army battalion, and are commanded chiefly by army 
officers, although there are some of their own officers among 
the junior ranks. The name Regueté is generally reserved for 
the fighting troops, while the political adherents are called 
Carlistas or Tradicionalistas. Their main strength has always 
lain in Navarre, but they are strong in all the Basque provinces 
and in Cataluna ; they had powerful groups in Valencia and 
Castellon de la Plana, but elsewhere they were not numerous, 
although the Reguetés of Colonel Redondo’s column ‘have 
made a name for themselves in Andalucia. Spain owes a 
great deal to the Reguetés for the work they have done in this 
war. They are magnificent fighters—hardy, cheerful, and 
quite fearless—though they suffer from lack of training, and 
their discipline in the field is rather irregular, with the result 
that their casualties are much heavier than they need be. 
Just before the movement the Nationalist leader asked for 
an assurance of 8000 men from the Reguetés; three weeks 
after the beginning Navarre alone had put 25,000 into the 
field. Grandfather, father and son were fighting side by side 
in the same company. It was the Requetés, together with the 
2nd Bandera of the Legion, that took Irun, securing the 
French frontier, and to the Requetés must go the credit for 
the conquest of the North. 

From Irun to Gijon they have fought their way, through 
Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya, Santander and Asturias, leaving the 
best of three generations dead among those mountains. Of 
the men who joined up in the first few months scarcely one 
remains alive to-day ; the wounded went back to the front 
as soon as they were cured (often before), and went on fighting 
until they were killed. It was one of the greatest tragedies 
that the Basque Separatists chose to ally themselves with the 
Frente Popular in the elections of February 1936. By this 
alliance they hoped to obtain their independence ; but, as 
Cromwell said, ‘ There can be a Covenant with Death and 
Hell,’ and the Separatists were inspired solely by a hatred 
of Spain. ‘There ate four Basque provinces—Navarre, 
Alava, Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya; and since neither of the two 
former would ever accept Separatism, Basque independence 
was politically and economically impossible. This may 
account for the support it received in England from people 
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like Mr. Lloyd George, though when the latter declared that 
his sympathy with the Separatists was due to an affinity of 
race he was talking nonsense. Furthermore, in view of 
the fact that the Separatists were prepared for a foreign 
protectorate over ‘ Exzkadi,’ their patriotism cannot have 
been very sincere. The conduct of the Basque leaders, in 
any case, has been indefensible. Many of them were not 
Basques ® themselves, and almost all of them, like the Sotas, 
fled to France as soon as things began to look dangerous, 
leaving the fighting to others. 

When I first came to Spain, more than a year ago, I saw 
everywhere placards bearing the Carlist insignia—the Double 
Eagle and the Cross.of Burgundy—with the words ‘ E/ 
Regueté el Servicio de Espana” In this phrase is represented 
the ideal of the Reguetés as it is to-day and as it has been since 
the first Carlist war. In Navarre, always the centre of Carlism, 
resides the strongest and most unselfish patriotism in Europe. 
Sincere Spaniards and devout Catholics, these men feel that 
for their God and their country no sacrifice is too great. 
They have followed Franco, as their fathers followed Don 
Carlos and his line, not for power or personal glory, but 
believing that in his cause alone was salvation for Spain. They 
have given everything they possess (their wealth, their families, 
and their lives) for Spain and for La Tradicién—the patti- 
archal Catholic tradition of Spain in her greatest days. When 
Mola raised the North they left their families and their work 
and went out to fight for him. A month after the proclama- 
tion of the movement there was not a young man left in 
Navarre. Victory must then have seemed impossible, but 
they had already lost three wars for their cause and they were 
not afraid to fight another. ‘ Under the skies of empire the 
Tradition returns,’ ran the slogan, and, although the majority 
of those who set out eighteen months ago to bring it back 
are now dead or disabled, their memory and the record of 
what they have done will always live in Spain as it deserves 
to live in Europe. One testimony at least will always remain 
—the first orders issued by General Mola to his forces: 
‘If the movement is unsuccessful, the columns will retire 
into Navarre, the eternal, inviolable sanctuary of Spain.’ 


* E.g., Ramén de la Sota, one of the principal Separatists, was a Castilian, 
originally from Santander, which is in Castilla la Vieja. 
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The Falange was founded in 1932 by José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, a son of the dictator, on a militant basis, and 
succeeded in putting some check upon the excesses of the 
Communists and Anarchists in the last two years of the 
Republic, when all pretence of ordered government had 
ceased. It has a peculiar organisation of its own, the names 
of the units having been taken from the Spanish military 
formations of the sixteenth century. The smallest unit is an 
escuadra, which consists of ten men and its commander; 
there are three escuadras in a Falange, and three Falanges in a 
bandera ; three banderas make up a Legion. 

Politically, Fa/ange represents a form of Fascism adapted 
to the traditions and peculiar temperament of the Spanish 
people. Broadly speaking, their ideal is a centralised and 
autocratic government, such as the rule of Isabel la Catolica, 
with a functional representation of industry by means of 
workers’ syndicates. ‘Iremos al obrero aunque nos reciba a 
tiros, * said José Antonio in 1933, and Falange’s appeal to the 
working classes received considerable support from them 
even before the movement. Among the industrial workers 
in the large cities they were overwhelmed by the Socialists 
and Anarchists, but in the country and smaller towns they 
have always had a large number of adherents, while on the 
outbreak of the movement they carried the whole of Old 
Castile with them. Their soldiers are to be found on every 
front, men and boys of all ages, ranks and classes, while behind 
the lines others, notably the women, are working the social 
organisation of the country. 


It is said that for every man fighting at the front ten are 
required to work behind the lines, and in the retroguardia 
there is a great body of men and women working devotedly 
to ensute the efficiency of those services, such as supply, 
communications and hygiene, which are vital to an army in 
the field, and it is to this efficiency that the Nationalist army 
owes its success. 

From the other side come stories of women fighting 
beside their men, which make a strong appeal to romantic 
imaginations ; but the women of Nationalist Spain ate giving 

7 * We shall go to the workman, even though he receive us with bullets.’ 
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as much, and more. Especially in the hospitals, of which I 


have visited a good many, these women are doing heroic 
work. With the exception, perhaps, of a mental hospital 
in a highly civilised country, there is no place on earth where 
more horrors assail the eye and ear than a hospital in war- 
time. All honour to those women and girls of every class 
in the country who nurse there, often working thirty-six 
hours on end without food or sleep, and seeing only the 
horrors of war without its consolations. 


I said that some knowledge of the composition of General 
Franco’s army might be of value and of interest in England, 
for it seems that little is known about it there. I doubt if 
much more is known about the army of the other side or 
what it represents. It certainly does not represent the Spanish 
people. It is composed of artisans enlisted by their unions— 
some of them genuinely convinced that they are fighting for 
a better ordering of society, others because they are told to ; 
of peasants believing that they are protecting their homes 
from a military despotism and from ‘Fascist atrocities ’ ; 
a small portion of the Spanish Regular Army; and, lastly 
and most important, the real strength of the other side— 
foreigners, French, Russians, Czechs, British, Germans, 
Italians, Poles and Americans, known as the Brigades Inter- 
nacionales. Yt was the arrival of this force in Spain at the 
beginning of November 1936 that first gave rise to the problem 
of foreign volunteers. It has been continually asserted by 
Left wing elements in England that the Madrid Govern- 
ment was compelled to solicit the help of the ‘ people of 
Europe’ to defend ‘the Spanish people’ against a kind of 
Italo-German invasion, engineered by a few Spanish generals ; 
in fact, that the International Brigades were simply a counter- 
measure to the use of foreign troops by General Franco. In 
England this story has obtained wide credence, and the 
whole blame for foreign intervention has been thrown upon 
the Nationalists. I am satisfied from personal observation 
on the spot that, with the negligible exception of about 100 
in the Legion, there were no foreign troops in Spain before 
the arrival of the International Brigades. The Moors are in 
no way in the position of foreigners, since they have a very 
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direct and personal interest in this war, large numbers of 
them being under Spanish rule. Even so, Franco did not 
employ the Khalifa’s troops—as distinct from the regulares— 
until the middle of November, and in October he refused the 
offer of 3000 Irish volunteers, although after the arrival of the 
International Brigades he admitted a battalion of about 800. 

It is the boast of the Brigades Internacionales that they saved 
Madrid from falling into Nationalist hands, and there is no 
doubt that they did. They were, and are, excellent soldiers, 
with plenty of courage and some military experience, and 
their technical equipment, including tanks and artillery, was 
first class. Their organisation must have been carefully 
prepared for months beforehand, for it is clearly impossible 
to collect such a force and put it into the field at a moment’s 
notice. In fact, it must be assumed that their intervention 
was the result of a definite plan, put into operation as soon 
as the Movimiento Naciinal developed a serious aspect, and 
they must bear the responsibility for the long duration of the 
war, with all the extra misery it has entailed, as well as for 
the international difficulties which have arisen over it. 


The war is nearly at an end now, and this round will 
probably be the last. For the Nationalists this is not a war, 
but a crusade to defend their religion, their traditions, and 
their homes from disruption by the forces of Communism 
and anarchy, which are the only organised forces on the other 
side. Here beneath the flag of the Catholic kings is organised 
a whole people in arms, all inspired by the determination 
that by their efforts Spain shall once more be ‘ United, Great 
and Free.’ 

PETER Kemp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sir ARNoLD Witson, M.P. 


AN invitation to lecture at certain German universities on 
‘Problems of Africa’ took me during February to Berlin, 
Breslau and Essen. ‘The lecture-halls in each city were 
crowded, the audience quick to take points, and to laugh at 
the right moment. I made it clear that German colonial 
claims were outside the scope of what I had to say as being a 
problem of Europe rather than of Africa, which had recently 
been the subject of exploration, to be followed, I hoped, by 
negotiation. It was, moreover, a subject on which I had 
spoken and written to my own constituents and countrymen ; 
the less said on the point, by an Englishman in Germany, the 
better. The real problems of Africa were the impact of 
Europeans on Africans (who were asked to adopt within 
fifty years what we had absorbed in as many generations, 
industrialisation), the spread of disease by improved com- 
munications, soil erosion and exhaustion, and the limits 
of colonisation by Europeans—these were fundamental 
questions. 

Each lecture was followed by informal and fruitful dis- 
cussions with refreshments in an upper room lasting till the 
small hours. My audience were most courteous, but ill- 
content or, at least, disappointed, with what I had to say. 
The impression I gained was that the German colonial claims 
would soon be described as demands, that the question was 
regarded as one of national honour rather than of national 
economy and was in no sense a bargaining counter or a cloak 
for ambitions elsewhere. 

Breslau, once a focal point, midway between Warsaw and 
Prague, is now the centre of a peninsula of German soil, with 
Czechoslovakia on one side and Poland on the other: it has 
regained but little of its former prosperity. The minority 
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problems of Upper Silesia and the Sudetendeutsch are upper- 
most in the minds of many who live close to them. 

The cathedral of St. Elizabeth was well attended on 
Sunday morning, as also the Roman Catholic churches I 
visited. The conflict between Church and State is as real in 
Germany to-day as in England 400 years ago, but it is being 
fought out at the top. The worshippers seem little affected. 
A bookshop at Essen carried a large stock of German Bibles 
and little picture-books of high quality and real beauty, and 
restaurants and hostels described as ‘ Christian’ are to be 
seen in the main streets of most cities. 

The boycott of the Jews, on the other hand, is as cold as 
ever: its effect necessarily increases as the years pass, and it is 
extending, as Mr. Bentwich notes elsewhere in this issue, to 
other countries which have a proportionately larger Jewish 
population. So long as it was peculiar to Germany it was 
possible for some persons to regard it primarily as a domestic 
problem: now that it is spreading it is revealed in its true 
light as a major international issue. In the British Empire 
and the Americas alone are vast areas of an essential raw 
material of which the supply is strictly limited—namely, land 
fit for growing food or cattle ; and there is a tendency to look 
to Britain and the United States, as the spokesmen of Jewish 
tights, to take the lead in, and the responsibility for, finding a 
solution. But Britain has still to do justice to the Assyrians, 
and President Roosevelt has not suggested that he would 
view with favour any increase of immigrants into the United 
States, or would do anything to help open the door of Brazil. 

Apart from this ever-present spectre, the abiding impres- 
sion of Germany to-day is one of purposeful activity. New 
buildings, finely planned, are being built in every city ; new 
roads are being made; working-class housing is everywhere 
in the forefront, and the standard seems to be in some respects 
in advance of ours. Agriculture alone seems to have dis- 
appointed the hopes of National-Socialists :. it is an industry 
which, as Soviet Russia has discovered, does not lend itself 
to planning. 

At Essen I spent some hours in the new Huyssens Hospital, 
standing in its own grounds outside the city. It is a master- 
piece of architectural planning : the kitchens in the basement 
ate light and airy, with ample cold storage ; the chapel, with 
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fine stained-glass windows, has its own simple dignity: on 
every floor was an open space with windows and balconies 
overlooking the garden, where visitors and patients could sit, 
surrounded by palms and fresh flowers. No wards held more 
than six patients. What principally interested me, however, 
was the section devoted to orthopedics, the systematic 
rehabilitation of men injured in industrial accidents. Some 
of the equipment was elaborate, but much of it was quite 
simple: the principle that the authorities seek to apply is that 
before a man is discharged he shall receive, here or elsewhere, 
such training as will minimise the effect, not only on his 
wage-earning capacity but on his daily life, of the disability 
that he has suffered. The one-armed or one-legged man is 
taught to use his remaining limb, in conjunction perhaps with 
an artificial one, until he has acquired fresh skill and put 
through exercises to strengthen the remaining arm, leg or 
eye. The Beruf sgenossenschaften—medical benefit societies run 
jointly by men and employers—are responsible for placing 
him in employment, usually in the same firm, and it is seldom 
in practice that a job on full wages cannot be found for a 
disabled man. The prejudice created, fostered and enforced 
in this country by insurance companies, whether commercial 
or mutual, against the employment of partially disabled or 
previously injured men is unknown, as it would be financially 
unprofitable for the Berufsgenossenschaften not to ensure that 
injured men are, if by any means possible, re-employed. 

I saw, in the same hospital, the week’s production of 
babies—thirty asleep—in one room: most women now 
prefer to have babies in hospital, and I was told that thete is 
always room. The charges are met by the contributions paid 
under the Bismarckian legislation which inspired our National 
Health Insurance Acts—the most enduring monument in the 
sphere of domestic legislation to Mr. Lloyd George. 

I also saw one of Krupp’s garden cities—the firm’s em- 
ployees number 35,000 or more—and witnessed the prepara- 
tions being made for the State Flower Show which will run 
from April till October and promises to be ‘ the greatest ever.’ 

Then, by night train, to Hamburg, whence I journeyed to 
Libeck, returning by omnibus along the beautiful Astobahn. 
Our Roman roads are far straighter than any Continental 
roads ; yet they seldom weary the eye. They are not so broad, 
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but are seldom flat for any distance, and the vista is broken 
by a change of gradient as effectively as by a curve; we 
still have great trees by the roadside here and there, though 
these are less numerous by half than twenty years ago. The 
German roads are new: the trees planted in such vast 
numbers have not yet had time to grow ; if they are allowed 
to reach their full height, properly thinned, and not cut down, 
on sound commercial principles, so soon as they reach any 
size, the monotony of the new arterial roads will disappear, 
but scarcely in this generation. 

Hamburg seemed concerned only with the forthcoming 
Schmeling-Foord fight: it was busier than when I last 
visited the city. Thence to Malmé in Sweden, vid Copen- 
hagen, took less than three hours. Few air trips are of 
gteater interest. Ona fine day one can see most of Germany’s 
seaboard, and several of her greatest rivers. The elaborate 
system of dykes, the care taken to utilise every scrap of land, 
alike in Holland, Germany and Denmark, seem to an English- 
man a symptom of land hunger which throws some light upon 
political discontents. 

Malmé was bleaker than it need have been, thanks to the 
waiters’ strike in Sweden. I might have seen a great display 
of Northern Lights that evening, before I entered the train 
for Oslo, but the cold kept me under cover. I saw them 
twenty-three years ago on my way from Ararat to Basrah on 
November 10, 1914, in the last ship to leave Archangel that 
winter vid the North Cape with a cargo of Russian and Siberian 
eggs which I had seen brought on sleds by reindeer to the 
ship as it lay in midstream on the ice in the Dwina. The sight 
was unforgettable: there was no sound, but an impression 
of force and speed which was almost terrifying. We were 
far within the Arctic circle and the lights were right over- 
head: one could have read a book on the deck, though the 
sun did not rise that day: they lasted for two hours. With 
such memories I do not regret that I missed a more distant 
view. 

Oslo, where I was invited to address the Anglo-Norse 
Society, was basking in sunshine ; children were everywhere 
in the parks and on the hillsides on skis and sleds. The city 
itself, standing at the northern end of a great fjord, is dominated 
to-day not by the hills behind but by the vast city hall—a 
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twenty-storey brick-faced building built on the water-front, 
which would do honour to Chicago, but seems out of place 


here. The Ethnographical Museum of the University is a 


worthy setting for a really fine Volksmuseum which is com- 
pleted by the really magnificent viking ships housed outside 
the city in a special building. I know no museum which has 
devoted more space to coins and medals or displays them 
better. The show-cases exemplify how widely men and goods 
travelled 1000 years ago: here are Chinese and Sassanian, 


Arabian and Byzantine gold and silver pieces all found in 
Norway along with contemporary money. The history of 
all Europe may be brought to mind by the successive 
exhibits culminating in the beautiful medallion struck to 
celebrate the separation of Norway in 1905;—a mother raising 
her child aloft with the words ‘ cheers for Norway.’ 

Another feature of Oslo, of great interest to me—who saw 
Port Sunlight being built and represents Letchworth and 
part of Welwyn Garden City in Parliament—was the Freia 
chocolate factory of Throne Holst, a man of ideals and ideas, 
who has made a success of co-partnership combined with 
piecework, has housed his own employees in good con- 
ditions in a garden suburb, and contrived to develop an 
export business besides catering for the needs of Northern 
Europe. The factory was a marvel of order and cleanliness ; 
the dining and recreation hall decorated by great artists. 

After the lecture, and a pleasant dinner in a private house, 
I took the train to a small hotel up the hill to enjoy the stars, 
and the lights of Oslo 2000 feet below, before I went to bed 
and to watch the sun rise, close to the waning moon next 
morning. I was not disappointed. The following evening 
I was dining with my constituents. 

* * * * * 


I found awaiting at home, among other joys, a little book, 
Translations, by Basil Blackett, whose posthumous essay on 


‘Economic Developments in Post-War Britain’ was published 
in the issue of this Review for December 1935. The printing, 
by Guido Morris and his assistants at the Latin Press, reaches 
a high level even for this country, whose private presses have 
few rivals. ‘ A translator,’ says Dryden, ‘ should not lackey 
by his author but mount up beside him.’ The identity of 
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spirit and stature which the advice implies was not lacking in 
Basil Blackett. He has mounted up successively beside St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in Cappadocia (329-389), Pradentius 
(348-410) of Tarraco in Spain, ‘ the Homer and Virgil of the 
Christians,’ and Pietro Damiani of Ravenna (1007—1072) and 
Hildebert of Vendéme (1055-1133), whose Epistolae were 
used in the fourteenth-century schools in France and Italy as 
classics. These poets were patriots and gentlemen ; but they 
were inspired by and in turn gave fresh life to Western thought 
by infusing Christian dogma, then far less narrow than now, 
with a philosophy which it is unjust to describe as pagan 
because it was not Christian. The translations from the Latin 
(of those from the Greek I can form no judgment) will bear 
comparison with anything that has been attempted elsewhere. 
One of them—Prudentius’ For the Burial of the Dead—I have 


reprinted below, by permission. To those who would drink 
deeper at the same stream I commend Raby’s Christian (and 
Secular) Latin Poetry» 

Blackett’s goal was, in his own words, ‘ more freedom for 
the spiritual and intellectual individuality of all.” He held 
that planning was valid only so far as it could bring freedom 
for that part of man which lives in the realm of mind and 
spirit; he was lecturing in Germany in 1935 when he met 
with the accident that caused his death. He was, as observed 
by Miss Helen Waddell, herself steeped in the same period, in 
a discerning introductory memoir, ‘a humanist tempted by 
asceticism’; he was also a scholar profoundly interested in 
philosophy, yet he consented to contest Marylebone in 1931. 

He knew the truth of Burke’s observation that— 

Those who would carry our great public principles must be 
proof against the most fatiguing delays, the most mortifying dis- 


appointments, the most shocking insults and, what is worse than 
all, the presumptuous judgment of the ignorant. 


But he retained his faith and his enthusiasm. Mortuus loquitur. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 


Now, Earth, to thy keeping we send him : 
In thy fostering bosom we leave him. 

*Tis aman: to thy care we commend him : 
He is dead, he is noble ; receive him. 


1 Clarendon Press (London: Humphrey Milford, 1927 and 1934, 21s. and 355.). 
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In this body a soul had his dwelling, 

By the breath of His Maker was fashioned : 
In wisdom and knowledge excelling : 

For the Christ and His Kingdom impassioned. 


In thy mantle enfold him and shield him, 
In trust: for His Author and Maker 
Ever mindful shall bid thee to yield him 


His own, of His image partaker. 


When the Day of the Just comes in splendour, 
When hope is fulfilled, from thy portal 

Even such, as I give, thou shalt render 

Him again, unto glory immortal. 


What if time with his mouldering finger 
His bones under ashes shall smother, 


And of dust but a handful yet linger— 
But a handful of ashes our brother— 


What if flesh that to atoms is shattered, 
And on wind blowing whither it knows not 
Through the empty inane shall be scattered, 


That a man be destroyed, God allows not. . 


For the faithful a highway is builded : 
Unto Paradise bright it shall guide them : 
And the keys unto men have been yielded 
Of the garden the serpent denied them. 


There, hallowed in house of His Father, 
Whence outcast he wandered and weeping, 
To Thy bosom, we pray Thee, Lord, gather 
This soul, this Thy servant, here sleeping. 


Heap violets, bough blossom-laden, 
Many leaves on his resting place strew : 
Cold stone with his epitaph graven 
With perfume and fragrance bedew. 


BASIL BLACKETT. 








